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EVENTS OF 


PART from a few enthusiasts of the Left, who 
A maintain that they foresaw all along the 
remarkable swing of public opinion, the 
result of the French elections has astonished everyone. 
As so often before, the Paris Press proved a misleading 
guide. It looked at the country through the eyes of 
Paris, and made no allowance for the different outlook 
of the peasants and the large provincial towns. In the 
capital the Bloc National did more or less hold its own, 
though the Communists considerably strengthened 
their position. In the country as a whole the Bloc 
National’s majority is shattered, and M. Poincaré has 
announced that he is going into retirement for a while, 
afterwards to re-emerge into politics and journalism. 
The election results are a signal defeat for the Prime 
Minister, and hardly less so for the President of the 
Republic, who, having adopted a deliberately partizan 
attitude entirely out of keeping with the traditions of 
the Elysée, is now faced with an insistent clamour for 
his resignation, a demand which finds some basis in a 
recent declaration of M. Millerand’s that if the country 
took a course he disapproved of in regard to Germany 
he would not continue in office. To say that the voters 
of France have passed a direct verdict on the Ruhr 
policy would be inaccurate. M. Herriot and his Radical 
friends never went so far as to condemn the Ruhr 
adventure out of hand. But that the inevitable results 
of the Ruhr policy—high taxes, high cost of living, the 
continuance of a general sense of insecurity—have been 
decisively condemned is indisputable. The real diffi- 
culty for M. Poincaré’s successor will be to escape being 
dragged down likewise by the raed which the outgoing 
Prime Minister leaves behind him 


* * * 


Who that successor will be is still’ uncertain. 


The 
victory of what is called for convenience the Bloc des 
Gauches is not the victory of a cohesive party, but of a 
number of sections which made common cause for elec- 
tion purposes. How long it will hold together when that 


THE WEEK 


motive for co-operation is withdrawn remains to be seen, 
and there is some reason to fear that France may be 
faced once more with a succession of unstable and short- 
lived Cabinets. The Communists can, of course, be 
depended on for nothing, and apart from them the Bloc 
des Gauches would only have a majority of about twelve 
in the Chamber. No doubt there will be defections 
Leftwards from the Bloc National, and it should be pos- 
sible to form a broad-bottomed Ministry of the Left, 
in which it seems probable at present that M. Herriot 
would be President of the Council and M. Briand 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. A good deal will depend 
on whether the Radicals whom M. Poincaré included in 
his Ministry on its last reconstruction—M. de Jouvenel, 
M. Loucheur, and Colonel Fabry—are to be. banned by 
his successor. If they are included in the new Ministry 
they should add considerably to its strength. But one 
other quite different contingency has to be considered. 
There is still the bare possibility that M. Poincaré, who 
has for some time been sidling Leftward, may, after all, 
retain office as head of a Ministry of the Left Centre. 
This can only happen if men like M. Herriot and M. 
Briand and M, Painlevé fail successively to form an 
Administration, and there is no good reason why they 
should. M. Poincaré’s return would be an international 
calamity. A new spirit and new men are essential, if the 
difficulties in the way of a settlement are to be overcome. 
* * * 

Mr. Wheatley’s method of disclosing his housing 
policy has something of the interest of a detective story, 
published in instalments. The first instalment—the 
Report of the Building Committee—supplied one or two 
clues and plenty of false scents. He has now given us 
the second instalment in the shape of his correspondence 
with the local authorities, and he has promised to unravel 
the whole mystery at an early date. Certain points are 
now clear. Mr. Wheatley proposes to increase the hous- 
ing subsidies to an annual sum of £13 10s. for forty years, 
two-thirds to be provided by the State, and one-third by 
the local authorities. The houses are to be let at such 
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rents as will be remunerative after allowing for these 
subsidies, though the idea of letting them at the rents 
now obtaining for pre-war houses is referred to as ‘‘ the 
aim of the scheme,” i.e., as a flourish of no practical 
significance. But if some light is thus thrown on the 
financial side of Mr. Wheatley’s scheme, the production 
side becomes more obscure than ever. Mr. Wheatley 
‘‘ concurs generally ’’ in the local authorities’ claim to 
decide how many houses they will build, and ‘‘ to sus- 
pend building operations for any reason whatever at any 
time.’’ He expressly agrees that their autonomy must 
not be impaired by any statutory powers that may be 
granted to the building trade; and that there must be 
no restriction on the import of building materials. 
What, then, remains standing of the Report of the build- 
ing trade committee which Mr. Wheatley hailed with so 
much enthusiasm a few weeks ago? Even the guaranteed 
programme would seem to have disappeared. Does the 
relaxation of apprenticeship rules go with it? Or will 
the building trade at length concede this in return for a 
merely face-saving formula? We must wait for Mr. 
Wheatley’s statement before we comment further; but 
it is fairly safe to predict that while Mr. Wheatley may 
succeed in his questionable aim of letting new houses at 
rather lower rents at the cost of the public purse, he will 
succeed neither in getting more of them built, nor getting 
them built more cheaply—which are the two things that 
matter. 
* * ~ 


The House of Commons has frequently given its 
academic approval to the principle of Scottish Home 
Rule, but the moment an attempt is made to work out 
a scheme to give practical effect to the principle the diffi- 
culties are seen to be prodigious. The Bill discussed 
last week, for instance, would have given a Scottish 
Parliament complete control of nearly all Scottish 
affairs, and would, nevertheless,‘ have left the Scottish 
representation at Westminster unchanged. Even if the 
Scottish Labour Members undertook to emulate the 
silence of the Trappists, this-is not a proposal the people 
of England could be expected to accept. It is true that 
the suggestion is made that Scottish Home Rule should 
be followed up by some scheme of devolution for England 
and Wales, which would leave the Imperial Parliament 
at the apex of a pyramid of smaller ones; but to give 
such a scheme any kind of balance England itself would 
have to be split up, and there is no sign whatever that 
the English people are pining for a revival of the 
Heptarchy. There may be something to be said for 
Parliamentary devolution along functional lines, though 
it is extraordinarily difficult to devise any practical 
scheme even for that; but we are convinced that the 
idea of geographical devolution is altogether barren. 

* * * 


When Mr. Wheatley became Minister of Health 
hopes were not unnaturally entertained that there would 
be a change in the attitude of that department towards 
the question of birth control. On Friday of last week 
a deputation went to him to ask for the removal of the 
Ministry’s embargo on the giving of information about 
birth control at maternity centres, and for it to be made 
clear that doctors in the public health service were free 
in their public capacity to give this information when 
they thought it medically advisable. It appears that one 
or two local authorities wish such information to be made 
available to working women who desire it, and that the 
Ministry has intimated to them that such a course would 
involve the discontinuance of their grants in aid. Mr. 
Wheatley refused to remove the embargo on the grounds 
that there is a clear distinction between allowing access 
to information and actually distributing it, that public 


opinion on the question is not so definite that it would 
allow institutions paid for out of the rates and taxes to 
distribute it themselves, and that any decision to enable 
them to do so must be Parliamentary and not adminis- 
trative. All of which is in the best style of the old Local 
Government Board, but not quite what we expect from a 
zealous exponent of the most advanced political thought. 
é * * * 

Mr. Wheatley, however, had not heard the last of 
the question when he refused to comply with the depu- 
tation’s request. The Conference of representatives of 
the women’s section of the Labour Party met in London 
this week. Last year they evinced a keen interest in 
the question of birth control, and this week it was again 
raised. A resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority asking that the requisite information should 
be made available, and that the Ministry of Health 
should not, penalize those local authorities which pro- 
vided it. In our opinion these working women have an 
unafiswerable case. Birth control may be a controver- 
sial subject, but it is extensively practised, and the 
necessary information about it is available to any woman 
who is able to pay for it. It ought, therefore, to be 
made available if asked for, as other medical knowledge 
is made available, to the large proportion of women who 
cannot afford to pay for it. We hope that the women 
of the Labour Party will stick to their guns, and that 
Mr. Wheatley will soon realize that his position is an 
untenable one. 

* * * 

The dispute between the coal tippers and trimmers 
and the Leith employers bids fair to become a classic 
¢ase in trade union history. The Leith men ceased work 
as long ago as March 20th, over the appointment of 
certain charge-hands. The employers within a week 
engaged twenty-one new workers, giving them a definite 
pledge of permanent employment: this led to the engage- 
ment of another seventy-five men, to whom, however, 
no such pledge was given. After the failure of local 
negotiations, the matters in dispute were referred to the 
national organizations on both sides, and at the end of 
last month an agreement on the original issues was 
reached. As usual in recent disputes, there was to be 
complete reinstatement of the strikers, and this caused 
a further difficulty. The employers, while ready to agree 
to this, declare that they cannot discharge the twenty-one 
men to whom they have pledged a permanent status: and, 
on their side, the men refuse to work alongside these 
“* blacklegs,’’ being upheld in this by their unions, who 
threatened a general strike of trimmers and tippers at 
all ports. Then came a proposition by the employers that 
the twenty-one men should be offered £800 compensation, 
half of which was to be found by the employers and half 
by the unions. Strange to say the unions agreed to this, 
salving their consciences by the declaration that they 
were ‘‘ buying disinfectant.’’ But the twenty-one men 
refused the offer. Deadlock was therefore complete, and 
a national strike was only avoided by the Minister of 
Labour’s action in appointing a court of inquiry with the 
very broadest terms of reference, and so securing a post- 
ponement. The results of this inquiry will almost cer- 
tainly set a very important precedent in regard to the 
vitally important question of blackleg labour in indus- 
trial disputes; and its proceedings should repay careful 
attention. 

* * + 

It cannot be said that the Court of Inquiry on the 
coal-mining dispute has greatly facilitated a settlement. 
The findings contain no new principles of any import- 
ance, and as restatements they are couched in terms 
which are open to very different interpretations. How- 
ever, this in itself provides material for the continued 
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argument and negotiation which the Court advised. 
This week, therefore, the owners and men have been 
holding further meetings, but at the time of writing 
no definite progress has been reported. While the 
differences between the parties are quite small as com- 
pared to what they were in the early stages of the 
negotiations, it would be rash to be too optimistic. 
The results of the ballot make it imperative on the 
miners’ leaders to obtain substantially better terms, 
while the more fortunate owners will be likely to en- 
counter great opposition from their less fortunate 
brethren if they advise any further concessions what- 
ever. Almost equally difficult is the position in the 
building industry. Conferences are still continuing, 
and for practical purposes the difference has been 
narrowed down to a halfpenny an hour. But in this 
case, even if no agreement is reached between the 
parties, there is still the possibility of successful inter- 
vention by the Government, which seems to have 
become almost a recognized stage in all big industrial 
disputes, 
* * * 


It has been announced in the House of Commons 
that the Government is taking steps to speed up the 
Anglo-Russian negotiations. Apart from that, there 
is no reason why the negotiators should not be pursuing 
their leisurely task some twelve or fifteen months 
hence. The discussions are, of course, private, but if 
anything at all had been achieved it would have rapidly 
become known. So far as can be gathered, the Russians 
are bent above all things on getting loans from Britain 
on a scale which would probably be impossible in any 
case, and are quite unprepared to do anything which 
would give lenders confidence in their credit. It is 
useless to disguise the fact that the Soviet mentality is of 
a different order from that of Western countries. 
Where but in Russia would it be conceivable that at the 
moment when delicate negotiations are in progress 
between two countries, the principal Ministers of the 
one should be directing all their powers of vilification 
against the Ministers of the other? It will be said, 
no doubt, that these outbursts are merely for the benefit 
of public opinion in Russia. To that it may be replied 
that there is a public opinion in-this country too, and 
it will not be satisfied to listen merely to the soft words 
of M. Rakovsky and remain deaf to the tirades of 
M. Trotsky. Germany, it may be observed, attaching 
a rather significant importance to good relations with 
Russia, has satisfied the Soviet Government concerning 
the occupation of the Soviet Trade Delegation by Berlin 
police. A tentative accommodation has at any rate 
been reached, and the Russian threat to break off trade 
relations has been withdrawn. The noticeable feature 
of the affair has been German anxiety to keep right 
with Moscow. 

* * * 


To most people the only aspect of the Dawes Report 
which is worth troubling about at the moment is its value 
as a basis for settling the Franco-German conflict. The 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States has, however, a sharp eye for detail. It 
has just issued a statement, pointing out that the Dawes 
Report does not prescribe quite categorically a gold basis 
for the new German Bank of Issue, but leaves a loop- 
hole for the alternative of a sterling basis. The Advisory 
Council is gravely perturbed by this possibility, arguing 
that if a sterling basis is adopted in Germany Britain 
will be much less likely to revert speedily to gold, and 
that ‘‘ world-wide stability ’’ will thus be delayed. On 
the other hand, the Council welcomes the prospect of an 
international loan to Germany, hoping that this may 


provide the means of relieving America of some. of her 
surplus gold, and desires the amendment of some of the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board which limit its 
power to assist the flotation of the loan. The statement 
indicates clearly that the American financial authorities 
are very nervous on two points. The first is whether they 
can prevent a serious inflation of credit and prices, if gold 
continues to flow into America at its present rate. The 
second is whether after all the fact that the dollar is on 
gold while the pound is not, ensures to the former a 
superior international status. The Germans, as we noted 
at the time, preferred sterling to gold as the basis for the 
Schacht Bank; and the Americans are evidently afraid 
that the pound will oust the dollar altogether as the 
means of international payment, unless all the pressure 
that America can exert is used to force on Germany the 
currency best suited to American interests, 


* * * 


The most interesting feature of the debate on the 
Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply was the support 
given from all sides of the House to Commander Ken- 
worthy’s suggestion for an inquiry into the dockyards. 
The problem of the dockyards is decidedly complex. It is 
not merely a question of the suitability of the existing 
yards for present-day strategical requirements, If, as 
we hope, the work done at Washington is continued and 
extended, we are likely to find ourselves with redundant 
docks and plant on our hands. On the other hand, as 
Commander Kenworthy pointed out, there are proposals 
before the League of Nations for prohibiting or restrict- 
ing the private manufacture of armaments, and any steps 
taken in this direction would increase the work thrown 
on the Royal Dockyards. The whole question is com- 
plicated by the fact that the development of the dock- 
yard towns has been governed by Admiralty require- 
ments, to the exclusion of commercial considerations, and 
in the event of a yard being closed, a strong moral 
responsibility lies on the State to facilitate the transition 
to alternative employment. Mr. Ammon has stated that 
the Government see no occasion at present for any further 
inquiry than that being conducted by the Admiralty, but 
the issues involved are not purely technical, and a good 
deal more is likely to be heard of the proposal for some 
wider form of investigation. 


* * 


The Government’s decision on Airship policy has 
now been announced. The Burney scheme is rejected as 
creating a monopoly and open to other technical and 
financial objections. In its place, the Government have 
decided to initiate a comprehensive programme of 
lighter-than-air research, and the Air Ministry has 
been authorized to undertake the construction of a new 
airship of 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity, and to estab- 
lish bases for a service to India. At the same time, 
the Airship Guarantee Company, responsible for the 
Burney scheme, will be given the first offer of a con- 
tract for a second airship for commercial purposes, 
with the option of repurchase from the Air Ministry, 
after completing trials, on condition of its being used 
in an approved commercial airship service. In the 
event of the experimental work proving successful, the 
early inauguration of commercial services open to all 
firms will be facilitated. Detailed comment on the new 
scheme may be postponed pending the fuller statement 
to be made by the Air Minister on May 21st. The 
association of State and private enterprise has obvious 
advantages in the present stage of airship development, 
but much will depend on the extent to which the data 
acquired in the course of the Air Ministry’s experiments 
are made available to those desirous of starting com- 
mercial services. 
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THE LONG FROST BREAKS. 


HE French election results are the most convine- 

ing sign that has yet been granted to us that 
the frost which has lain for so long over Europe 

is breaking up. The victory of the Left came as 4 
complete surprise. That they would gain many seats 
was confidently expected ; but their chances of obtaining 
a majority seemed so small that Mr. MacDonald did 
not think it worth while to wait a few days till the 
elections were over before inviting M. Poincaré to 
Chequers as the representative of France. The result 
is far more significant than may appear at first sight. 
It is true that a study of the public declarations of 
M. Herriot and his colleagues on foreign policy reveals 
no very striking contrast between their attitude and 
that of M. Poincaré. Indeed, it has not been so much 
M. Poincaré’s policy as the absence of any strong 
challenge to it that has made liberal Englishmen during 
the last few months almost despair of France. But such 
appearances are deceptive. The differences between 
British opinion and the leaders of the French Left may 
be wide; but their spirit will certainly be very different 
from that of M. Poincaré. During the past year they 
have hardly dared to speak out their full mind, cowed 
by the belief that M. Poincaré had France behind him. 
That belief is now shown to be an illusion. It is true 
that the French people were mainly moved by discon- 
tent with the high cost of living, with increased 
taxation and the like, and not by any repugnance to 
the occupation of the Ruhr; but the result shows, to 
put it at the lowest, that they are not so enamoured of 
that policy as to tolerate its inevitable consequences. It 
is fair to put it higher than that. “ Nous voulons la 
paix,’’ was the slogan of the Left at the elections. 
France has expressed her anxiety for peace; and the 
leaders of the Left may be credited with a sincere desire 
to give effect to it, and with every motive for doing so. 

We may expect then, not a sensational reorientation 
of French policy, but a change of temper which may well 
make the whole difference between settlement and dead- 
lock. The immediate pre-requisite of a settlement is 
that the Dawes Report should be accepted both by 
France and Germany in the spirit in which Britain, 
Belgium, and Italy have accepted it—whole and with- 
out qualification, and with a sincere will to translate 
its provisions into effect with the least possible delay. 
Before the French elections, the hope of such acceptance 
seemed almost to have disappeared. M. Poincaré 
had shown an unmistakable intention to insist on 
modifications and interpretations which would have 
destroyed the whole value of the scheme either as a 
practical financial operation or as a psychological con- 
tribution to the appeasement of Europe. In face of 
such an attitude on the part of France, there would have 
been small chance in Germany, with the Nationalists 
in a position to veto constitutional amendments, of 
securing integral acceptance. 

But the results of the German elections take on a 
far less forbidding aspect, if we can assume that a new 
policy will henceforth pervade the policy of France. 
They brought a very appreciable accretion of strength 
to a particular party of the Right, the Deutech- 
Nationalen, or Conservatives, but—and the point is of 
crucial importance—not to the Extremists of the Right 
(the Vélkische Freiheits Partei). Had that section of 
the German electorate which, in its disgust and exas- 
peration at the treatment meted out to Germany under 


successive moderate Governments, yielded to an impulsion 
towards the Right, wished to set in motion a policy of 
irresponsible obstruction, its vote would have gone to 
the Ludendorff-Hitler group. That group, however, 
scored a “ success’’ so small as to be—in the light of 
the temptation to violent emotional reaction—tanta- 
mount to failure. Moreover the main Conservative 
group itself, numbering now, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the Agrarian League, more than any 
other single party, is already showing signs of the 
sobering effect of the prospect of office. The statement 
made by its leader, Herr Hergt, in an interview in the 
“ Lokal-Anzeiger,’’ though wordy and obscure, is un- 
mistakably indicative, to those capable of reading 
between the lines, of a readiness to compromise with the 
situation as it actually exists. A crucial element in that 
situation is the precarious condition of the new German 
currency. No German Party except the Extremists 
of Right and Left, who may be ruled out, will dare, in 
the interests of their own country, when it comes to the 
point, to reject the Report, which affords the sole hope 
of lasting rescue from a financial catastrophe beside 
which the recent collapse would pale into insignificance. - 

Thus we need not fear that the Die-Hardism of 
German Conservatives will wreck a settlement, if a real 
settlement seems obtainable. If in the Government, they 
will be sobered by the responsibility of office. Outside 
it—should the “ Great Coalition ’’ of Socialists, Demo- 
crats, Centre, and People’s Party after all be reformed— 
they will still, when it comes to the point, be driven 
by Germany’s own necessity to contribute to the two- 
thirds majority of a two-thirds House necessary to 
the passing of the Constitutional amendments which the 
execution of the Dawes scheme will require. 

A settlement is possible. The elections of May 4th 
and of May 11th supply the will to agree; the Dawes 
Report supplies a practicable plan. It is vitally 
important that the opportunity should not be missed. 
We agree with the “Spectator’’ that this is the last 
opportunity that will ever present itself of so arrang- 
ing matters as to give even a chance of the continued 
maintenance of peace in Europe. It is certainly the 
last opportunity that France will ever have of obtaining 
Reparations on a substantial scale. But though a 
settlement is possible, it will not be easy to effect; and 
the attitude of our own Prime Minister may have a 
decisive bearing on the issue. The course which he 
should pursue is, we think, clear. For the sake of a 
genuine settlement, which offers a fair prospect of 
ending the Franco-German feud on terms compatible 
with the recovery and self-respect of Germany, there 
are no lengths to which we ought not to be willing to 
go in sacrificing our own financial claims, whether to 
Reparations or to inter-Allied debts. But this—apart 
from our real as distinct from an affected friendship— 
is the only kind of inducement we can offer to France. 
We can give her no special pacts of security. We can 
enter into no agreement for future sanctions against a 
defaulting Germany. The Dawes Report leaves too 
many vital matters in obscurity for us to prejudice our 
attitude in any such event. There is, for example, the 
question of the period over which the German payments 
are to extend, which it is doubtless wise to leave in 
abeyance for the moment, but which must be settled 
later on in a reasonable spirit in an atmosphere in 
which threats and sanctions must play no part. 

At the same time, Mr. MacDonald must insist 
steadfastly not only on the letter but on the spirit of the 
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Dawes Report. He may legitimately concede minor 
points of form to save the amour propre of France. But 
he must be vigilant to see that the machinery of the 
scheme is not allowed to degenerate into a mere instru- 
ment of nominally Allied but actually French domina- 
tion. In particular, he must guard against such a con- 
summation in the composition of the pivotal Transfer 
Committee which is to determine the payments that can 
be made across the frontier, and will have it in its power 
to wreck the economic life of Germany. Above all, he 
must see to it that the restoration of German economic 
unity is made a reality. A danger exists that, in their 
satisfaction at the Leftward swing of the pendulum in 
France, Leftward Governments and parties elsewhere, 
and notably here, may be inclined to under-estimate the 
power and tenacity of the essentially illiberal permanent 
factors in the situation; of the French Generals and 
officials in France and in the Rhineland who, supported 
by a still powerful militarist minority, will continue so 
long as France is on the Rhine and in the Ruhr to 
possess a capacity for mischief which it would be dan- 
gerous to ignore. The French elections are the first 
breaking of the frost. But it is not yet Spring. 





THE McKENNA DUTIES. 


OME faint idea of the atmosphre in which politics 
S would be conducted in this country if we embarked 
upon a protectionist policy may be gleaned from 
the clamour over the repeal of the McKenna Duties. So 
little that is intelligible can be heard amid the din, that 
it may be well to explain the character and origin of these 
duties. In 1915, in order to restrain the importation of 
luxuries and thus to save tonnage for more urgent uses, 
Mr. McKenna imposed an ad valorem duty of 33} per 
cent. upon light motor-cars, cinema films, clocks, musical 
instruments, and a few additional trifles. By that time, 
the manufacture of light cars had practically ceased in 
‘this country, as the factories were devoted to the making 
of munitions. At the end of the war, therefore, there 
was a strong case for maintaining the duty, in order to 
give the industry a chance of recovering its position 
before exposing it to the full competition of foreign pro- 
ducts. The manufacture of cars in this country was 
virtually an ‘‘ infant industry ’’ in 1920 to 1922. It 
was on this ground that a Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction recommended in 1918 that ‘‘ the British 
motor industry should be assisted by the imposition of an 
import duty on¢foreign motor vehicles and parts for a 
period of at least three years after peace ”’ ; and it was on 
this ground that a succession of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer with protectionist leanings were permitted by 
their free-trade colleagues to retain the McKenna Duties 
after their original purpose had disappeared. 

In repealing these duties now, Mr. Snowden is 
accused of pedantry. We fully agree that a belief that 
Free Trade is the best fiscal system for this country does 
not necessarily make it wise to sweep away immediately 
every duty that can be shown to have a protective effect. 
Every change in the fiscal system is liable to have dis- 
turbing effects ; and it is certainly right therefore to con- 
sider each case carefully on its merits, provided it is borne 
in mind that the advantage that one industry obtains 
from protection is always at the expense of others. What, 
then, is the case for retaining these duties, when we 
consider them on their merits? 


There is nothing to be said for singling out the 
motor-car industry as a special case for permanent 
protection in a free-trade country. It is in no sense a 
key industry. We are not subject to any peculiar handi- 
cap in its development. It is indeed an industry which 
may legitimately expect to carry on a considerable export 
trade, and not by any means one which should be con- 
fined to a sheltered homemarket. No claim to per- 
manent protection has, so far as we are aware, been put 
forward, and none, we are certain, can be established. 
The question at issue, therefore, narrows down to whether 
it is better to repeal the McKenna Duties now or to 
retain them for a time. 

The advocates of the duties ask, in the first place, 
whether it is wise to choose a time when British trade 
is admittedly in difficulties, when there are still a large 
number of workers unemployed, and when we are 
laboriously struggling out of an unexampled depression, 
to take a step which, whatever its ultimate effects may 
be, will inevitably cause immediate dislocation in a 
comparatively flourishing industry and swell the 
volume of unemployment. They ignore the fact that 
any loss of employment which may occur in the motor- 
car industry will be offset, at least to a considerable 
extent, by a corresponding expansion of other occupa- 
tions. If foreign motor-cars are imported in greater 
numbers under free-trade conditions, they must be 
paid for in goods and services, and our shipping and 
export industries, which are the greatest sufferers from 
the depression, will derive a proportionate advantage. 
The main question, however, is whether it is true that 
any considerable number of workers will be deprived of 
employment by the repeal of the McKenna Duties. If 
we believed that they would, we should be in favour 
of delay. 

Fortunately there is no danger whatever that 
employment in the motor-car trade will diminish. 
Financially, the industry is admittedly in an unsound 
condition. Some firms are certain to go into liquida- 
tion before long, duties or no duties, owing mainly to 
the severe competition of other British firms. Perhaps 
the number of these failures will be increased by repeal, 
but it is perfectly safe to predict that there will be as 
many workers employed in the industry next year as 
there are to-day. For the market is a rising one. The 
practice of owning a small car is rapidly spreading 
among people of moderate means in this country. In 
1922, about 35,000 British-made and 37,000 imported 
cars were retained in Great Britain. In 1923, the 
number of British-made cars sold in this country rose 
to 59,000, while the number of foreign cars imported 
and retained was about the same as in the preceding 
year. And still the demand increases. It may be that 
the industry will afford less employment if the duties 
are repealed than it would if they were retained, but an 
actual decrease in employment, once the matter is finally 
settled, is out of the question. For is it conceivable that 
of the large number of cars demanded so great a pro- 
portion will be supplied from abroad as to leave British 
manufacturers with a smaller market than they have 
at present? The duty is a very minor factor in the 
competition of American cars, such as the Ford, which 
is so cheap that it can undercut every other make after 
paying the duty in full. But it does not pay in full. 
The parts are either manufactured here or come from 
Canada, which receives preferential treatment, and 
they are assembled in this country. It is said that a 
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Ford car sold in England to-day only pays about £3 in 
tax. But a Ford is not everybody’s car. It supplies 
essentially a different market from the more expensive 
British and French-made cars. It is indeed from France 
that the most formidable competition comes. The 
Citroen car fulfils the conditions demanded by the most 
numerous class of motorists in this country, and com- 
petes directly with the products of Mr. Morris, who 
has taken so prominent a part in this controversy. 
Until quite recently, moreover, French production for 
the British market has received a bonus through the 
depreciation in the exchange value of the franc. For 
many months the internal value of French currency was 
higher than its external value, and the export trade 
reaped an advantage. With the recent recovery that 
advantage disappeared, and it is stated that a rise in 
the British price of French cars was only averted by the 
announcement that the import duty would be removed. 
If, therefore, the import duty is ever to go, the present 
moment is by no means an unfavourable one. 

The spectacle of an infant industry growing so 
powerful under protection that it is able to exert the 
political pressure necessary for the maintenance of its 
protection is a familiar one in tariff countries. That 
process constitutes indeed the most important practical 
objection to the fostering of industries by the device of 
import duties. We are told that the Tory Party has 
now abandoned the advocacy of a general tariff for this 
country, but still seeks to benefit particular industries by 
protectionist means. Do Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
realize how damaging to their cause is an agitation such 
as that in which they are now participating? The fan- 
tastic forecasts of unemployment quoted by Mr. Snowden 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday, the absurd mental 
processes displayed by protectionist correspondents of the 
newspapers, the attempt to exploit the natural appre- 
hensions of workers in the trade concerned and the threats 
of employers to discharge their operatives must all react 
injuriously upon the chances of such defensible measures 
as the McKenna Duties being adopted in the future. If 
there is any temporary dislocation in the motor-car trade, 
it will be mainly due to the political activities of those 
who sought to retain the duties. Mr. Snowden is to be 
congratulated upon his firmness, and the motor-car 
industry may in time recognize the advantage of having 
been put upon a permanent footing before it had become 
too dependent upon the crutch of protection. 





A PARIS DIARY. 


(From a Frencn CorresPonveEnt.) 
May 137TH. 


AME and set! 
The game was quickly played. The swiftness 


and the steadiness of the winner’s play dazzled 
even its most ardent supporters. 

I spent the night that followed immediately the day 
of the elections in the office of the editor of a Left news- 
paper. Seated opposite each other at a large table, the 
chief editor and the foreign editor, dividing the job, 
received the wires and telephone communications arriv- 
ing from all parts of France, impressions first, then 
approximate records, and at last the precise results. The 
head editor announced imperturbably: ‘‘ Department of 
the Allier, absolute majority for the Cartel des Gauches ; 
department of the Eure et Loire, absolute majority for 
the Cartel des Gauches ; department of the Cantal, three 
seats out of three for the Cartel des Gauches ; the depart- 
ment of les Deux Sévres gives all seats to the Cartel des 


Gauches ; department of the Sarthe, entire victory for the 
Cartel des Gauches. . . .” 

Both men read, laughed, exclaimed, went on with 
their work. The door of the office opened relentlessly, 
giving admittance either to colleagues, or to friends com- 
ing from the outside, and they too laughed and 
exclaimed. After midnight young women, clubmen, 
artists, arrived in order to obtain the confirmation of the 
rumours that began to circulate in Paris. Both news- 
paper men, seated opposite each other, went on with 
their work amidst a joyous and disorderly uproar. 
Every new victorious report was read aloud and brought 
forth general cheers. 

There was a moment of respite about two o’clock in 
the morning. The game seemed to be suspended for a 
time. Both journalists took their visitors downstairs, 
where a kind of open buffet had been established with 
refreshments and provisions. Half an hour later you 
could have witnessed in this large room, confused and 
united in one common feeling of exultation, the guests 
—men and women in evening clothes, the busy editors, 
the press workmen in their working clothes. 

At five o’clock in the morning, the two journalists 
were summing up the results of the game. Peace had 
descended outside and inside. Paris had not yet woken 
up, and in the large house entirely occupied by the paper 
and its offices, only the hurried murmur of the machines 
could be heard. Sitting opposite each other, both men 
were adding the figures, once, twice, three times, and the 
result of the operation was such, that they could not yet 
believe in it themselves. 


** Tt is impossible! ’’ murmured the more optimistic 
of the two. 


‘* It is now certain! ’’ answered the other. 

‘** Communists and the Right are excluded,’’ said the 
chief editor ; ‘‘ the Cartel des Gauches will have 300 seats 
in the Chamber. It is the majority! A majority that 
will be supported by the Senate, for the senators of the 
Left have largely contributed to the republican victory.”’ 

‘“ T remember,’’ said the foreign editor, ‘‘ that dur- 
ing my stay in London, shortly after the general election, 
I predicted that the new Left majority, in the future 
French Parliament, would be provided by the depart- 
ments situated south of the Loire. To-day’s event 
entirely confirms my predictions.”’ 

** The elections of the Rhone give a vivid illustra- 
tion of the victory of the Left,’’ went on the chief 
editor. ‘‘ Herriot and his entire list have a majority of 
50,000 votes over the list of the Bloc National. The 
thirteen candidates of the list of the Left will pass in with 
an absolute majority, and the Poincaristes deputies are 
beaten, including M. Isaac, a former Minister. In 1919 


‘the Left had not obtained a single s@at in the Sarthe. 


To-day they carry all the seats in the department of 
M. Caillaux! Poincarisme is defeated. Clemencisme is 
defeated. Nationalisme is defeated. It is a brilliant 
manifestation. The people of France desire peace. 

** Peace! ’’ repeated the foreign editor. ‘‘ Peace! 
So small a word! So great a thing! Do you remember 
the letter of Jean Jacques Rousseau addressed to 
Frederic the Great, wherein Rousseau says: ‘ Remove 
from my sight this sword that dazzles and wounds 
me. ...’? And Frederic answers to this apostrophe: 
‘He wants me to make peace. The fellow does not 
know how difficult it is to reach it... .’ ” 

Alas! we know it. 

But to-day, Great Britain and France know that 
they have one ideal, one ambition, one will in common: 
Peace! 

Let them achieve it! 

C. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


T would seem that the Paris Press is as bad a guide 
| to French public opinion as the London Press often 
is to English opinion. The world took its impres- 
sion of the probable result of the French elections from 
the confident tone of the well-drilled Paris newspapers, 
and the fall of M. Poincaré, therefore, has been like a 
bolt from the blue. The result has been received with 
universal satisfaction here, except among newspapers of 
the type of the ‘“‘ Morning Post’’ and ‘‘ Daily Mail,” 
which had attached themselves so unequivocally to 
Poincaré’s chariot-wheels that they do not know how to 
disentangle themselves now that their idol is overthrown 
by the overwhelming verdict of the French people. It is, 
no doubt, true that the main cause of the astonishing 
result is the internal discontents of the French people, 
but it is futile on the part of fhe Press supporters of 
M. Poincaré to pretend that the Ruhr policy is not 
involved in the overthrow. It is that policy which is the 
chief root of the social discontents, and the election 
cannot fail to have important reactions in regard to it. 
The removal of M. Poincaré’s pedantic obstinacy from 
the path should greatly facilitate the course of events in 
regard to the Dawes scheme. Of the two men who are 
popularly expected to succeed M. Poincaré, M. Briand 
is the more experienced, and M. Herriot, the brilliant 
Mayor of Lyons, the more trusted; but both are good 
Europeans as well as good Frenchmen, and would bring 
a free and enlightened spirit to bear upon the problem 
of restoring peace to Europe. M. Herriot is that rare 
bird among French politicians, a Free Trader. He has 
freed Lyons from the octroi system, and at the inter- 
national Free Trade Conference at Lyons this spring 
made a speech in which he said: 





“Quant au libre-échange, il a pour lui tous 
les véritables démocrates francais. La liberté du 
commerce est l’aspect le plus fertile de la liberté. Elle 
est & la base du grandissement des individus comme de 
l’expansion des sociétés. Notre doctrine & Lyon n’a pas 
varié. ... Elle n’a plus d’octroi, elle n’a plus de 
portes, elle s’ouvre & tous ceux qui veulent travailler. 
(uvrons ensemble, messieurs, pour délivrer les échanges 
internationaux des obstacles qui s’accumulent, nous 
développerons ainsi entre les peuples tous ensemble, 
de nouveaux courants d’intéréts et de grandes et 
fécondes amitiés.’’ 

I do not quote this in order to suggest that M. Herriot, 
if in office, would be able to carry his Free Trade ideas 
into effect; but after the experience of recent years it is 
pleasant to feel that a man of such enlightened views may 
soon be in the seat lately occupied by M. Poincaré, and 
certainly in a position of high authority. 

* * * 

The visit of M. Poincaré to Chequers is, of course, 
cancelled. It was unfortunate that the invitation should 
have been publicly discussed before the election, for it 
conveyed quite improperly the impression that M. Poin- 
caré’s return was a matter of course, and was used in 
France as a ‘‘ bull-point’’ on behalf of the defeated 
Minister. It is suggested that the invitation was the 
work of the same industrious and misguided hand at the 
Foreign Office which drafted the famous communiqué 
which announced to an astonished world that M. Poincaré 
and Mr. Baldwin were in complete agreement. If so, it 
is to be hoped that steps will be taken to check this 
mischievous activity. 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden scored an unusually complete victory 
against the Conservative attack on the abolition of the 
McKenna Duties, Considering the enormous prepara- 


tory fire in the newspapers, the attack was singularly 
feeble. The truth is that the motor-car manufacturers 
had so overloaded their gun that when it went off it 
exploded on the wrong side of the House, and Mr. 
Snowden had little more to do than to take the manu- 
facturers’ statements in order to destroy their case. I do 
not remember a more remarkable instance of the value of 
Parliamentary debate in disposing of the sound and fury 
of newspaper discussion. The ‘‘ Times ’’ complained that 
Mr. Snowden confined himself to broad generalities and 
“‘ debating points.” He confined himself to the 
grotesque fables that for weeks past have filled the Pro- 
tectionist newspapers on the subject, and he did a con- 
spicuous public service in exposing as dishonest @ 
campaign a8 any ever indulged in to mislead public 
opinion on a grave matter of policy. Mr. Baldwin, of 
course, did not lend his authority to these fables, but 
his whole case that the abolition of the duties would cause 
unemployment rested on the assumption that those fables 
were true, and in showing that they were merely absurd 
Mr. Snowden was not, as the ‘‘ Times ”’ suggests, indulg- 
ing in debating irrelevancies, but destroying the whole 
basis of Mr. Baldwin’s argument. 


* * * 


The division found the Liberal and Labour Parties 
in almost complete accord. The small rump of nominal 
Liberals who voted with the Conservatives represents, 
I suppose, the dimensions of the group which awaits the 
return of Mr. Churchill to Parliament to proclaim him 
as their leader. The Liberal Party will not only survive 
their defection, but will be the healthier for their dis- 
appearance. They are few in number and their specific 
gravity in a political sense is negligible. More significant 
than their breach with Liberalism, their contact with 
which was always slight, is their breach with Mr. Lloyd 
George, with whom they have hitherto been associated, 
but who, in his speech at the National Liberal Club, took 
a sort of public farewell of Mr. Churchill, and, ipso facto, 
of the Centre Party idea to which they have both been 
attached in the past. 

* * * 

A friend of mine who has just returned from Italy 
told me of an Italian acquaintance of his, a Liberal in 
politics and a university professor by vocation, who, 
finding the present political atmosphere of Italy 
asphyxiating, comes over to England for his holidays and 
attends the Summer Schools to enjoy the novelty of 
liberty of speech and liberty of ideas. He will have this 
summer a more than usually wide field of choice, for the 
Summer School movement is throwing out new growth 
in all directions. Oxford will be alive in the early days 
of August with the visitors to Summer Schools. The 
League of Nations Union is holding its school at Keble 
College from August Ist to August 8th, and then trans- 
fers it to Geneva from the 8th to the 16th. A more 
considerable event will be the Liberal Summer School, 
which will be in session from July 30th to August 6th. It 
will be inaugurated by Mr. Asquith, and closed with a 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George, while the sessional chairmen 
will include Sir John Simon, Viscount Grey, and Lady 
Bonham Carter. Among those who will speak on home 
and foreign affairs will be Sir Donald Maclean, Lord 
Meston, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Maynard Keynes, 
Mr. Masterman, Mr. Ramsay Muir, and Mr. E. D. 
Simon. The success of the School at Cambridge last year 
is likely to be surpassed at Oxford, and the demand for 
accommodation is so great that those who desire to attend 
should lose no time in communicating with Mr. Thomas 
¥. Tweed, 16, Princess Street, Manchester, 
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The Liberal Summer School has done such invalu- 
able work in stimulating the Liberal Party and is destined 
to play so large a part in the quickening of the Liberal 
idea throughout the country that I am pleased to be 
able to draw attention to a new activity which is in con- 
templation. It is the establishment of a Research 
Department under the direction of a first-class economist 
who would devote the whole of his time and thought to 
studying the problems before the country, and keeping 
the party and the electorate well supplied with the best 
possible information on all public affairs. This is an 
- urgent necessity in the present complexity of politics. 
By general consent the Liberal Party in the House is rich 
in material. No party in recent years, indeed, has 
included so many men of conspicuous and various 
promise, and only an ordnance department is needed to 
convert it into a most efficient Parliamentary instrument, 
whether in office or in opposition. The modest appeal for 
£2,500 to carry on the work for five years ought to be 
easily within the financial competence of the party. 

* * * 

There was never any doubt that Mr. Gray would 
lose his seat at Oxford. The election was evidently con- 
ducted with extraordinary levity, and in the circum- 
stances no other result to the petition was possible. It is 
regrettable from every point of view, and not least from 
the loss to the House, temporary I hope, of a member 
who, however careless in his electoral methods, is one of 
the most disinterested of men and one of the most popular 


members ever returned to Westminster. 
A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


A VOTE OF CENSURE. 


Tuurspay, May 157u. 
T° whole apparatus had been carefully staged for 





last Tuesday. The country had been ‘* whipped ”’ 
—seemingly into excitement—by a raging news- 

paper propaganda against the repeal of the McKenna 
Duties. Men of principle, like the sincere Tariff 
Reformers, thought they would find a favourable oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the advantage of Protection. 
Men of opportunism, like the skilled wirepullers, thought 
that they could exhibit the first Labour Government 
creating unemployment. Mr. Baldwin rose in a crowded 
and excited House which a Joseph Chamberlain or a 
Lloyd George could have lashed into fury. Before he sat 
down, the whole debate had been killed. Even the men 
impeached could not but feel sympathy with an ex-Prime 
Minister who is certainly amongst the three or four most 
popular members of the House of Commons. Mr. Bald- 
win spoke in a low voice, at times almost inaudible, and 
with a complete lack of energy and fire. He seemed 
mainly anxious to dissociate himself from the extrava- 
gances of the campaign conducted on this question, and 
to throw no morsel of comfort to his noisier ‘‘ followers ”’ 
below the gangway. He paid compliments to his adver- 
saries. He made little dry jokes, not one of which ‘‘ bit,’’ 
and told a few anecdotes, none of which comforted. The 
silence became immense and oppressive, as he stumbled 
through his allotted task until the end. And the end 
came with a general sense of relief. The faces of his 
crowded followers behind him were a study in dejection. 
On his front bench many of his colleagues appeared to be 
sleeping. The ‘‘ gunpowder ”’ had oozed out of the boots. 
A great opportunity was afforded to Mr. Snowden ; 

and he took full advantage of it. Brushing aside with 
a few compliments Mr. Baldwin’s ineffectual oratory, 
and cleverly eluding the real point of issue, he made 
what is called a “ fighting speech’’ against the whole 
attack, as engineered outside the House, which raised 
his followers to a pitch of enthusiasm they have rarely 


displayed. He had the wisdom to realize that when 
Votes of Censure are moved, no arguments matter. 
The sole question is, as Humpty Dumpty said to Alice, 
‘Which of us is to be master?’’ And even in the 
grudging compliments or criticism of the enemy Press, 
his mastery was recognized as assured. The Budget 
has brought him to the forefront, and he now 
dominates his Party. The domination is not, indeed, 
one of intellectual supremacy or even power of rhetoric. 
For he indulges in no sobbing perorations, and has 
carefully pruned his style from the somewhat too 
exuberant eloquence of his early Parliamentary days. 
Nor is it that of personal charm, which is reserved in 
the main for his friends in private, while he publicly 
gives an appearance of bitterness and contempt which 
are far indeed from his character. It is in the main 
a triumph of will-power and of courage; the courage 
which, because it is the rarest virtue in popularly 
elected assemblies, is therefore most admired by them. 
Everyone knows that he dragged a reluctant and in 
some cases an adverse Cabinet into the resolution to 
return to Free Trade. Everyone knows that he is 
completely indifferent to the torrent of popular abuse 
to which he was subjected by such a decision. And 
everyone knows that he would maintain such a decision 
even if he knew that it meant the loss of his seat or the 
end of his Parliamentary career. With such indomit- 
able will he swept a half-hearted and reluctant party 
into the lobby, some of whom had joined in open 
agitation against this Government action, without a 
single defection. And a Labour Administration which 
for four months has seemed to show increasing reluctance 
to face large or unpopular issues has suddenly found 
a potential leader. 

He is greatly assisted by his Financial Secretary, 
Mr. William Graham, who appears as a kind of 
assiduous beaver, always efficient, always courteous, 
always making speeches in similar even tones, eschewing 
alike the heights and depths, and conspicuously loyal 
to his chief. In the vote of censure debate, at the close, 
the masses of unsatisfied Tories found relief to their 
feelings in wild applause of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who, in a speech far below his accustomed level in argu- 
ment, inflamed them by attacks on the “spite,”’ 
“ spleen,’’ and “studied insolence’’ of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But the “ assiduous beaver,’’ reply- 
ing in some twenty minutes, was perhaps more effective 
in grey argument than in purple passage, as after gently 
deprecating such violence, he proceeded to demonstrate, 
as if to a body of men to whom party passion was 
unknown, an abstract mathematical proposition. No 
greater contrast could be provided than in the two men 
who are thus repelling attacks on the Budget; and 
wisdom appears justified of all her children. 

The most brilliant display of fireworks came from 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, who with undaunted spirit 
and a great gift of repartee is a man to “ go out with in 
all weathers.’’ His pleasant principle is to encourage his 
opponents to make interruptions, and then swipe each 
interrupter violently over the head amid the cheers and 
laughter of the audience; until -fter a time no man 
durst ask him any question. His speech was not all 
fireworks, however, for he was one of the few interven- 
ing in the debate who definitely applied himself to the 
subject under discussion, instead of dealing with a vote 
of censure or exposing the methods of an artificial agita- 
tion. General Seely was almost the only other speaker 
concentrating on the same real issue of the McKenna 
Duties. But he argued to an entirely different con- 
clusion, that if his party voted for their immediate repeal 
they were voting for the end of Free Trade, and ‘‘ almost 
the end of Liberalism.” 

Considerable dissatisfaction was exhibited by the 
Liberal private members at these sentiments being 
expressed by a speaker on their front bench, and un- 
doubtedly such sentiments would be more appropriate if 
delivered from some other position than that which is 
supposed to be occupied by the leaders of the party. The 
same resentment, entirely political and not personal, is 
expressed against Captain Guest for occupying the same 
position after he has openly declared for the Churchill 
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policy of cutting himself loose from Liberalism, and 
forming an anti-Socialist ‘‘ Liberal Wing ’’ of the Tory 
Party. It appears from the official report that the resent- 
ment found expression in the Liberal Party meetings, 
and that Mr. Asquith, though resolutely refusing all 
proscriptions and expulsions, indicated that a member 
must decide according to his own convictions and con- 
science when, if ever, the time arrives that he can no 
longer profess allegiance to a party of diverse opinion. 
It is possible that this challenge may result in the 
** hiving-off ’’ of a small and not very distinguished group 
of those who would have followed Mr. Churchill if he had 
been elected, to find a more appropriate spiritual home 
on the other side of tlie House. 

The hilarious hubbub, ironically known as the 
Committee on the Rent Restrictions Bill, has come to 
a sudden end; and by so much have the humours of 
Parliament decreased. The Tories were proli- 
ferating amendments with a rapidity compared to which 
Malthus’s historical illustration of the reproduction 
of rats appeared as an exercise in birth control. Con- 
fronted, after the fourteenth session, with amendments 
to the amendment to the amendment, &c., recalling the 
nightmares of geometrical progression to infinity, 
aimed at the first word of the first clause, and by the 
refusal of the Liberals any longer to attend a farce 
which had only not become tedious because of the irre- 
levant abuse hurled by each of the opposing parties on 
the other, the Labour leaders “ slit the thin spun life.”’ 
The funeral was achieved on Wednesday in a scene fully 
in keeping with the eccentric life of this insane infant, 
and amid final almost indecent blasts of promiscuous 
malediction over the grave. The way is thus cleared 
for the consideration of the comparatively tranquil pro- 
posal that votes shall be given to all young female 
persons over twenty-one years of age. 

I cannot conclude without noting the general sym- 
pathy felt in the House for Mr. Frank Gray on the result 
of the petition against him. He was very popular with 
his own party as one of the most genial and hard- 
working Whips, with the friendly gift of fun. And he 
had no enemies in any other party in the House. All 
are pleased at the vindication of his personal honour in 
the verdict of the Judges, and all will be glad to welcome 
the return of one whose personality was felt as a cheerful 
influence in those many non-party gatherings which keep 
the life of Parliament free from personal bitterness and 
party hate. 

M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Srx,—The greatest masses of unemployment are met 
to-day in particular industries and in definite localities, e.g., 
in the shipbuilding centres, some of the engineering centres 
and the cotton districts ; and the lack of employment in the 
densely populated areas affected leads also to reduced buying 
from other industries in other districts in a far-reaching 
manner. Indeed, if these big industries had any real im- 
provement, the benefit in their own areas and in other 
localities which supply them would bring the whole economic 
position of the country nearer to normal than anything else. 
The question that is uppermost in the minds of people in 
these districts to-day is whether they are likely again to see 
the full revival of their special industries, for it is not only 
the main industries in these localities that are lifeless at 
present but the large number of subsidiary trades and occu- 
pations, so many of which are strictly specialized to supply 
the particular demands of the main industries. It is idle 
to tell either an employer or workman in a massive engineer- 
ing shop on the Clyde, for example, that he can look forward 
to a speedy revival of his occupation for the reason that more 
men have been engaged during the past twelve months in 


Lanarkshire coal-pits by reason of the stoppage of the Ruhr 
coal output. Nor is he particularly concerned with general 
figures of improvement of employment in the woollen trade 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, nor in the building trade ; 
but he is very vitally concerned with what the future has in 
store for himself and his own trade. 

And what is it? He knows that in shipbuilding, in the 
iron and steel trades, and in the making of cotton goods, he 
has many more competitors in other lands than in the days 
before the war (and well-equipped competitors), and he is not 
easily reassured by general statements, however optimistic, 
that, in the long run, everything will come right for his trade 
and for himself. The run may be too long, and he is not 
sure that either he or his trade may survive. 

This leads me to the point I write about. A line of 
inquiry, which would be very useful, would be to select the 
large industries with the greatest unemployment, and to make 
investigation into their circumstances and their prospects ; 
for we can never have that improvement in the nation’s 
economic position which all desire until we get a substantial 
improvement in these great but depressed industries, or 
recognize that more of their former workers must look to be 
absorbed into other trades, and this latter is a long job (on 
any large scale), and also implies some abandonment of the 
position hitherto occupied by these large industries in our 
national economic position. 

It is true that most of us who are in touch with these 
districts know well enough the main reasons of their trade 
depression ; but, none the less, a considered inquiry by a 
well-manned committee of investigation might do a lot of 
good, and might well lead to more rapid recovery towards 
normal working. There is always room for new and improved 
expedients ; and, when unexampled difficulties have to be 
overcome, there is all the greater need for them. Necessity 
as the mother of invention has an extensive application.— 
Yours, &., 

Witiiam SUTHERLAND. 

House of Commons, 

May 6th, 1924. 


THE SITUATION IN THE PALATINATE. 


Siz,—It may be of interest to give my impressions of a 
recent visit which I made to the Palatinate. The object 
of my mission was to discover whether General de Metz was 
acting in accordance with the Speyer agreement which was 
concluded by the special committee of the Rhineland Com- 
mission which visited the Palatinate after Mr. Clive’s visit. 
By this agreement a general amnesty was to be granted 
to loyal Germans and Separatists, who were to refrain from 
all reprisals, while the Bavarian administration was to be 
restored after an interregnum in which the Kreistag, the 
local provincial assembly, was to carry on. It was clear 
that if peace and order were to be re-established in the 
Palatinate the expelled officials and the large number of the 
inhabitants who had been ejected during the time of pas- 
sive resistance and the Separatist régime should be allowed 
to return, and that the French should refrain from any 
further interference in purely German affairs in accordance 
with the Rhineland Agreement. 

I arrived at Speyer to find all outwardly calm. It was 
difficult to realize that at the very table at which I sat 
in the hotel, which looks out on a quiet street, the Separatist 
leader Heinz had been shot and that the cathedral city had 
been placed under the rule of a gang of scoundrels who had 
requisitioned, robbed, plundered, and expelled the citizens 
much as they pleased. Deplorable as this murder was, 
there is no reason to look further for the perpetrators of the 
deed than the Palatinate. It was an expression of ‘the 
extreme exasperation of the people at an intolerable state 
of things. One had to visit the Government building only 
and see the wreckage which the so-called Autonomist 
Government left behind it to realize that the Separatists 
deserved all the hard names the loyal Pfalz-Bavarians gave 
them. It has cost the province 100,000 gold marks to repair 
the damage, and the cleaners and painters were still at 
work removing the last vestiges of Separatist rule. The 
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Kreistag had resigned, and I found many of the former 
German officials at work again. But the Regierungsprisi- 
dent Herr Mathaeus and nearly all the higher officials have 
not yet been given permission to return. About twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants of the Palatinate, including 
their families, are still in exile. The great majority of these 
were expelled by General de Metz during the passive resist- 
ance time for refusing to work with the French authorities. 

I met some of these refugees at Heidelberg, and the 
story of their expulsion from their homes and the ruin which 
has overtaken them reads like a page from barbarous times. 
General de Metz, who received me most courteously and 
admitted my right to put questions to him, since he held his 
office in the Palatinate as the representative of the Inter- 
Allied Commission and was therefore the delegate not of 
M. Poincaré only, but also of his Britannic Majesty, declared 
that the return of the higher officials was not his affair. 
It was for the Rhineland Commission to decide when they 
should come back, and I gathered that this applied to all 
the inhabitants of the Palatinate who had been expelled by 
ordinances from Coblence. Thus an arbitrary distinction 
has been drawn between those who were ejected by the 
Separatists and those who were banished or imprisoned 
for refusing to work with the French authorities. I have 
examined the expulsion orders in each case, and as the 
Separatists printed their cards in French and derived their 
authority from the French, this distinction appears to be 
quite unwarrantable. 

Moreover, General de Metz must be well aware that a 
word from him to the Rhineland Commission would procure 
an order for the return of all those who have been expelled, 
and the release of the prisoners. I need not enter into 
General de Metz’s account of the autonomist movement, as 
he called it, except to say that it is in direct conflict with 
Mr. Clive’s report and all that I heard. The General is far 
too intelligent to believe that the Separatist movement was 
a purely spontaneous one which was supported by the people 
of the Palatinate. It was imposed on the Palatinate by the 
support which the French gave to the Separatists, who were 
drawn from the dregs of the people,.and there is not any 
doubt that they were armed by the French, or that they 
would have been at once ejected if loyal Pfalz-Bavarians had 
been left to deal with them. The general belief is that the 
French intended to make the lot of all those who opposed the 
movement so unendurable that the people of the Palatinate 
would have finally submitted to be governed in any way 
that the French chose to rule them. Fortunately our inter- 
vention in the matter prevented the success of the French 
policy. 

There will be no lasting peace until the expelled officials 
and inhabitants of the Palatinate are allowed to return to 
their homes. The Separatists have been ejected from office, 
but they still remain in the country, and have formed them- 
selves into a new party called the Rheinische Arbeiterpartei. 
Although they are quiet for the moment, their presence and 
demeanour is a provocation to the people, and several unfor- 
tunate incidents have occurred. One of these, the attack 
on the Burgermeister of Minchweiler, who, after persecuting 
the people during the Separatist régime, returned to his vil- 
lage, has been used as an excuse by General de Metz for 
demanding authority from the Rhineland Commission to take 
fresh sanctions. Coloured troops have been hurried to 
Minchweiler, and the usual punishments have been inflicted 
on the little town. At the same time General de Metz has 
declared that he will not allow the return of any of the 
officials who are still in banishment unless the son of this 
Burgermeister is released from prison in unoccupied Ger- 
many, where he was arrested as a traitor. ‘ 

Both Munich and Berlin are resisting this demand as an 
attack on the sovereign rights of Germany. 

What the people of the Palatinate fear is that General 
de Metz’s fixed idea that all the trouble in the Palatinate 
is due to Nationalist secret organizations will end in another 
reign of terror. It is maintained that loyal Germans are still 
being driven out, and that those who return after permission 
has been granted are liable to arrest. It is not too late, I 
believe, to conciliate the Palatinate by a wise and generous 
policy. But it is inconceivable that General de Metz, holding 
the views he does that every natural expression of exaspera- 
tion is merely another proof of the innate wickedness of the 


Germans which must be followed by further measures of 
repression, can carry out such a policy. General de Metz 
admitted the right of a British journalist to inquire into 
his administration by declaring that he was responsible 
to this country as well as to France. We therefore cannot 
stand aside and say that it is not our affair what happens 
in the Palatinate. The people look to us as their only hope. 
Is it not time that our Government said clearly and definitely 
that the oppression of a loyal and long-suffering people must 
stop?—Yours, &c., 
Hue F. Spenper. 


ARTICLE X, 

Sir,—Let me sum up my friendly controversy with “A 
Leagueite.”’ 

1. He claims that Articles X. and XVI. have been 
reduced almost to vanishing-point—in other words, that the 
obligation of mutual protection has disappeared from the 
Covenant. This was what the smaller European States 
feared after the occupation of Corfu. But the action of the 
Council, backed up by an unexpectedly strong public opinion 
throughout Europe, especially in Great Britain, proved that 
this fear was unfounded. The Governments and peoples in 
the League do recognize that it is an organization for 
mutual protection. This is the all-important fact. 

2. How is that protection to be organized? It is here 
that the difficulties begin. The States whose situation and 
strength mark them out as potential protectors or possible 
neutrals tend to take a different view from the States who 
turn naturally to the League for protection. Hence the con- 
troversy on the precise meaning and implications of 
Article X. Twenty-five States replied to a questionnaire cir- 
culated by the Council on this subject in 1923. Their replies 
were widely divergent, as also have been the views 
expressed at the Assembly, some of which are cited by your 
correspondent. 

5. Article XVI. Your correspondent is in error in say- 
ing that the original reference to military, naval, and air 
forces has been cut out. His mistake, which is, unfortu- 
nately, widespread both in this country and in the U.S., is 
probably due to nothing more than a simple error 
in a widely circulated League of Nations’ Union pamphlet, 
which reprints the amended version of Paragraph I. of 
Article XVI. as though it were the whole Article. 

4. I agree with your correspondent in wishing to sup- 
plement Articles X. and XVI. by the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance; nor do I object in principle to the conditions 
that he would attach to our acceptance of it. Only 
I doubt whether they are at present practicable, and I would 
not take the responsibility of jeopardizing the Treaty for 
their sake. But I contend that, whatever view individual 
Governments or lawyers may take of the scope of particular 
Articles, the idea that the Covenant as a whole embodies 
and seeks to give practical shape to the obligation of mutual 
protection is not a figment of the brain of M. Poincaré or 
M. Léon Bourgeois (see his writings passim), but is one of 
the fundamental elements of the League.—Yours, &c., 

Atrrep E. ZimMeERN. 

May 10th, 1924. 


CHILD'S BANK. 


_ Siz,—The most interesting reference to Child’s Bank in 
your issue of May 10th contains, I think, a slight error in 
fact. At all events, I am not aware that Samuel Pepys kept 
an account at the “ Marygold.” In his diary there are occa- 
sional references to his banker as being Mr. Hore, and it is 
interesting to note that Sir Richard Hoare, goldsmith, was 
among the “ retainers general ” in the list of those who were 
to receive presents at Samuel Pepys’s funeral in 1703, being 
presented with a mourning ring of the value of 20s. and his 
foreman, Mr. Arnold, with a ring valued at 15s. At the end 
of the lists of presents of rings and mourning given at Pepys’s 
death and funeral is the following memorandum :— 

“ That 2 of the Rings placed in the 15s. column were of 
the 20s. sort, and given to 2 (but which uncertain) of the 
17 persons thus marked, v; so that the true number of each 
sort distributed, either at the funeral or since, to this 


Slst Dec., 1710, has been provided as per Sir R. Hoare’s 
account thereof.” 
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Alas for the fair fame of our greatest gossip! I have seen 
in the ledgers of Messrs. C. Hoare & Co. a record of his 
account as at the time of his death. It showed a debit balance 
of a few: pounds, and, as the debit remains unrectified, it 
would seem that the great diarist was generous before he was 
just.—Yours, &c., 

Wituiam Lane. 


[Perhaps we went a little beyond the evidence in speaking 
of Pepys as a customer of Child’s Bank. One of the daugh- 
ters of Sir Francis Child married the son of Alderman 
Edward Backwell, goldsmith, and the sons of this marriage 
becoming partners in Child’s Bank brought the Backwell 
business with them. The documents of the Backwell busi- 
ness are still in the possession of Child’s Bank, and, whether 
on the evidence of these documents or not we cannot say, 
Mr. F. G. H. Price, author of “ Ye Marygold,”’ gives Samuel 


Pepys as among the customers of the firm. Perhaps the 
present partners of Child’s Bank could clear up the doubt ?— 
Ep., Toe Nation and Toe ATHENzUM.] 





PLOVERS’ EGGS. 

Sm,—I was surprised to see in your issue of April 19th 
that you permitted a contributor to refer to the eating of 
plovers’ eggs with complacent approval. 

It is well known that these birds are of inestimable 
service to the farmer—also that they are sadly decreasing, 
thanks to the thoughtless rich and the restaurants they 
patronize. 

I hope you will see your way to publish a note con- 
demning the practice.—Yours, &c., 

Jonn Byens. 

11, Humbledon View, Sunderland. 


A NOTE ON WALTER SCOTT 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


UT of a misty confusion of critical compliments 
and insults one thing alone remains that will 
never be either forgotten or forgiven by me. 

Some four or five years ago in a whole page of this very 
paper a journalist, whom I had never either seen or 
spoken to, accused me quite gratuitously of buying a 
number of Walter Scott’s letters in America purely for 
the sweet sake of self-advertisement. It is neither the 
time nor the place here to go into the question as to why 
that especial charge was a deeper insult than any other 
that he could possibly have offered me; its only general 
interest lies in this little sequel. Raging furiously, I 
carried the story of my grievance to a fellow-writer very 
much older and more experienced than myself. ‘‘ Well,’”’ 
he said, laughing when he heard it, ‘‘ if I were you I 
should forgive the man. To take an interest in Walter 
Scott at this time of day is so incredible a thing for an 
intelligent being that one would have to go far down 
searching for motives.’’ His statement amazed me, and, 
investigating his own case, I found that, although he 
had not read one of the Waverley novels for thirty years 
at least, he was firmly convinced that shoddier clap-trap 
had never so desperately abused the English language. 
Taking it further than that, I discovered that none of 
his friends had encountered the Waverley novels since 
their childhood, and, taking it further than that again, 
I discovered that the children of these same friends jeered 
at Walter Scott’s very name and preferred Mr. Oppen- 
heim and Mr. Edgar Wallace. 

This was all very startling to me. In a critical 
world that was continually acclaiming Fielding, Jane 
Austen, Dickens, and Trollope you could not safely 
assert that the earlier English novelists were unappre- 
ciated, and one could discover without much difficulty 
in those very circles that enjoyed Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
and Mr. Aldous Huxley much intelligent digging down 
among the minor novelists of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, so that you would suddenly hear glow- 
ing appreciations of Galt and Miss Ferrier, of Henry 
Kingsley and Peacock, even on rarer occasions of Whyte 
Melville and Wilkie Collins. Scott alone of all past 
British novelists seemed to have no defender, no cham- 
pion even born of an irritated opposition. The very 
names of some of those figures that had warmed the 
hearts and imaginations of so many millions of human 
beings only fifty years ago were now forgotten. Waver- 
ley might survive in the minds of men as a pen, hotel, 


or a railway station, Dandie Dinmont as a breed of dog; 
but for the rest Nicol Jarvie, Meg Merrilies, Nantie 
Ewart, Madge Wildfire are gone down the wind with all 
forgotten things. 

The matter is of some true interest and importance. 
Had our ancestors then so completely misjudged a body 
of work which seemed to them at the time second only to 
that of Shakespeare himself? If they were so completely 
wrong, then it is the strangest and wildest misjudgment 
in all literary history. Was it enthusiasm for a new 
form of art that blinded them? Walter Scott did, as 
even the most modern of our critics of to-day will admit, 
widen the whole life and body of the novel as an art form, 
but, were it only the novelty of the thing that roused 
that world-wide attention, surely it was strange that that 
novelty could be sustained with scarcely any break for 
nearly thirty years. Was it perhaps the love of a good 
story that charmed Scott’s contemporaries, that narra- 
tive gift that is always provided for every generation by 
its own writers, that cannot last for a new generation 
unless accompanied by creative power and other blessings ? 

In investigating so far one discovers quickly the two 
modern judgments that hold back readers from his work 
—first, that he wrote the English language so vilely that 
it is impossible for a modern reader of taste to finish a 
page of his prose without disgust, and secondly that he 
is dull. 

Of the first charge I will say very little. Personally, 
I do not know what fine style may be if it is not to be 
found in the harangue of Meg Merrilies in ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,’’ the concluding pages of ‘‘ Redgauntlet,”’ 
the garden scene with the queen in ‘‘Kenilworth.’’ Here is 
debatable ground. <A page of “ Ulysses ”’ is glory to one, 
five lines of ‘‘ Marius’’ offer transport to another, while 
a third will find what the needs only in the masculine 
simplicity of Marryat. Scott, of course, wrote swiftly ; 
he took his task lightly, and as an art cynically. He 
declared indeed that he knew nothing about art at all; 
he liked to tell stories, build a fine house, and make a 
fitting income for his children. All this is very scandalous 
in these days when art is for many fine brains more 
important than life, but for Scott it was all life, whether 
he were planting trees with Tom Purdie, interchanging 
ballads with Ellis, learning of his ruin over the breakfast 
table, patiently waiting for little Johnnie Lockhart to get 
better and telling him stories to keep him merry ; it was 
all life and knew no subdivisions. 
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The-charge of dullness is something different. It 
had its origin partly, I believe, in the sad fact that for 
the last eighty years at least row after row of unhappy 
schoolboys have been set down to parse and analyze 
‘‘ Tvanhoe,”’ to learn the dates of Saladin and Mary 
Queen of Scots and James I., to describe fully the 
machinations of Louis XI., and reveal to an uninterested 
world their considered opinions of the international policy 
of Charles the Bold. That is one cause; another is to be 
found in that sequence of introductions and prefaces that, 
while becoming the favourite hunting-ground of the real 
lover of Scott, terrify the lazy reader. There they are, 
planted thick and close, bristling with Scotch names 
having nothing apparently to do with the story that fol- 
lows them, relating the minute and obscure adventures 
of country schoolmasters and aged antiquarians, long- 
worded and erudite in that tiresome eighteenth-century 
fashion, yes, those prefaces have much to answer for. 
There is this also to be considered that the whole conven- 
tion of the historical novel has at this present time fallen 
completely out of favour. It was submerged, temporarily 
at any rate, by that flood of romantic fiction that swept 
over this country some twenty years ago, and with Scott 
matters are something worse than with his modern 
imitators, because it is now generally known that his 
history is inaccurate, his characters wear the wrong 
clothes, his battles are fought in the wrong places, and 
his royal personages live and die as God never intended. 

But when all this is said, when his style has been 
condemned, his convention judged outmoded, his lan- 
guage avowed insupportable, his inaccuracies shocking, 
his sentiment maudlin, Something still remains. Some- 
thing do I say? This Something may seem to one or two 
of us one of the greatest things in English litera- 
ture, and what it is can be seen, I think, 
very clearly if a few only of the novels—and 
those preferably the Scottish ones—are taken and 
examined. Let anyone who cares for fine literature 
and can detach an unbiased mind from the confused and 
sticky judgments of to-day determine to read these 
half dozen volumes—‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian,”’ 
** The Antiquary,’’ ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’’ ‘‘ Redgauntlet,’’ 
“Old Mortality,” and “ Rob Roy ’’—and then give his 
honest judgment. Had he never heard Walter Scott’s 
name before, had these books suddenly been discovered 
in some literary debris, had they come all fresh to an 
unexpectant world, what must the verdict be? In the 
first place, there is in these six novels a whole life of 
definite realistic existence discovered for us as Hawthorne 
once said Trollope discovered life for him, ‘‘ looking 
down into the details of life as I might look down through 
a magnifying glass into an ants’ nest.” It is a life that 
is on the whole quite uncoloured by romance or senti- 
ment. Dandie Dinmont, Nicol Jarvie, Rob Roy’s wife, 
the Dougal Creature, Davie Deans, Nantie Ewart, Edie 
Ochiltree, Monkbarns himself, these are no figures of 
romantic fancy. They are every whit as real in their 
natural beings as the more lethargic Edwin Clayhanger 
and Hilda Lessways of our own time, the more desiccated 
Forsyths, or the elongated Miriam of Miss Richardson's 
saga. They lead their lives independently of their creator 
and almost independently of the fable to which they 
belong. Bailie Jarvie has to play his part in the evo- 
lution of the ridiculous plot of ‘‘ Rob Roy,’’ but he exists, 
with his housekeeper, his muffler, his mercenary mis- 
givings, his uncouth generosities, far beyond the silly 
misadventures of the imbecile Frank. Dandie Dinmont 
strides gallantly across his Lowland Moors, his troop of 
dogs at his heels, caring little for the Soothsayer’s 
prophecies. Madge Wildfire speaks in her ravings poetry 


that has for its dramatic equal only the finest of the 
Elizabethans, but comprehends vaguely indeed the lost 
baby, the stolen heir, the melodramatics that disfigure 
the final pages of ‘‘ Midlothian.’”’ Scott was no. hand at 
his plots. He knew well that his characters would out- 
ride them all, scattering them as they went. He wrote 
so swiftly because his characters grew so swiftly ; he fol- 
lowed them as blindly as his readers might, and there 
is a certain very charming naiveté, I think, in the 
astonished pleasure with which he watches them exceed 
the bounds that he had set for them. This is the real 
creative zest, the quality that is above all others lacking 
from most of our contemporary fiction, whether for good 
or ill it is not for me to say; and beside this creation 
of character there is the creation of a whole world. Scott 
has his world as Balzac and Dostoevsky, Dickens and 
Turgenev, Hardy and Conrad have theirs. Every part 
of it is revealed to you. There are the Scotch capitals, 
life teeming in them from the tragedies of Holyrood to 
the dark, odorous ways behind the Tolbooth. There is 
the lawyer’s snug comfort with his toddy in the evening 
and his gay joking parties; there is the Deans’ little 
cottage nestling under Arthur’s Seat, and there is the 
filthy hole that covers Madge Wildfire and her horrible 
mother. There is no end to the diversity of country from 
the sounding seas of ‘‘ Guy Mannering’’ and ‘“‘ The 
Pirate’’ to the high, wind-blown mountains of ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,’’ to the low, flooded plains of “‘ Redgauntlet.”’ 
There is the neat comfort of Meg Dods’s Inn, the wild 
grief of the naked fisherman’s cottage in ‘“‘ The Anti- 
quary,”’ the untidy magnificence of the Scottish nobles 
in Edinburgh, and the lonely savagery of Mary’s 
imprisonment on Loch Leven. 

Had one space there is many another argument to be 
advanced, but even this is enough. ‘his gift of world 
creation is so rare in our literature, or indeed in any 
literature at all, that it surely cannot be neglected when 
it is found in such splendour as it is here. It is perhaps 
especially valuable just now when the English novel is 
tending to be either too clever to be true or too stupid 
to be tolerated. Perhaps we know too much; Scott 
maybe knew too little, about art, I mean, and the way 
that novels ought to be written, and how to leave out all 
the verbs and yet make your prose intelligible; or how, 
still better, to leave out almost everything, and so make 
your prose unintelligible. He had not read so many 
books about theories, but he knew facts and he loved 
life, and that same love blows creatively through every 
page that he wrote. 





THE PUBLISHER AND THE PUBLIC. 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


T is difficult to generalize about the methods and 
| behaviour of publishers, for they are habitually 
judged by the low standard of the unworthiest 
amongst them. Like racecourse bookmakers (and not 
unsuitably), they suffer as a class for the wrongdoing of 
afew. Indeed, the publisher has become a grisly jibe, as 
well established in literary circles as is the mother-in-law 
on the stage of the music hall. And his position is even 
worse than hers; for whereas few persons in real life 
regard their mothers-in-law as gorgons, quite a number 
of otherwise mild and reasonable beings believe that pub- 
lishers are a class of degraded men—dishonest, ‘barely 
literate, living in luxury on the product of other people’s 
brains. 
I am not at the moment concerned to discuss the 
relation of publisher and author. That is a question of 
great interest and of some complexity. But the concep- 
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tion of the publisher as a blood-sucking tyrant is not an 
author’s conception only ; it is shared by many members 
of the public who, while not themselves writers, are 
perhaps friends of writers or are readers and buyers of 
books. 

That the traditional dislike of the publisher has its 
origin in reality needs no admission. Like any other, 
the publishing trade provides flagrant cases of trickery 
and examples of individual profits out of all proportion 
to service rendered to the community. But it is doubt- 
ful whether publishers ever wholly deserved the hard 
things that have been said about them, and it is certain 
that nowadays they can claim an integrity at least equal 
to that of their fellow-labourers in the literary vine- 
yard. Though they may never hope to receive full 
credit for their virtues—their reputation is at the mercy 
of disappointed authors, and authors, as a class, are 
easily and frequently disappointed—they have, none the 
less, their function; while their activities, for good or 
evil, have influence on literature. Wherefore the read- 
ing public must take heed of them, and with affection, 
with indifference, or with loathing, observe their 
processes. 

What significance for the general reading public 
have the identity and practice of the publisher? A 
significance both varied and definite. Primarily his 
name is an indication of quality, a signpost along the 
tangled paths of modern letters. The housewife buying 
soap is guided by the maker’s designation as much as by 
the label of the individual soap or by the particular 
purpose for which she needs it. The theatre-goer, to 
whom six possible plays are open for selection, will, after 
mental classification of the various entertainments, 
choose that one provided by a management whose judg- 
ment he can trust. And the same with books? Alas, 
but rarely so! It is astonishing how casually the average 
reader will choose his literary distractions. Even 
familiarity with established authors’ names is an excep- 
tional equipment in the library subscriber, and such 
familiarity can only serve its owner on occasions when 
books by these few authors are newly on the market. 
In the intervals, standards of choice are as pathetic as 
they are absurd. I have heard clerks in circulating 
libraries asked for ‘‘ some novel in a nice bright red 
cover ’’; or for ‘‘ a novel about two inches thick.’’ 

The basis of this helplessness is humility. In matters 
of the mind the Anglo-Saxon is extraordinarily diffident. 
He regards judgment in matters literary, artistic, or 
musical as something only possible to specialists. But at 
the same time he is suspicious of specialist advice, acting 
as he would never dream of acting in an affair of medicine 
or finance, and taking refuge, with a kind of shamefaced 
bravado, in being a plain man and knowing what he 
likes. 

To such a person book reviews may bring occasional, 
but never exhaustive, conviction. For weeks together he 
finds no notice to his taste in the one or two papers to 
which his difficult confidence has been given. How is he 
to choose the surplus reading matter that he has leisure 
and inclination to enjoy? Surely the problem may 
partially be solved by a familiarity with the imprints of 
the various publishers? 

It is a belief that publishers’ descriptions of their 
wares are uniformly mendacious. These ‘‘ blurbs ’”’ (as 
they are now called by bright young men whose snobbery 
is Americanism) are certainly of varying quality; but 
their variety is according to their source. The clever 
publisher does not deliberately lie about his books. He 
is not so foolish. He exists by selling goods through the 
retailers to the public, and the lie as a selling agent has 
(at least among the discerning) long ago been discredited. 

And then another point. Is it sufficiently realized 
among the reading public how much of the actual mind 
of the publisher goes into the books he makes? Many 
successful works have been invented by publishers, who, 
having thought of a good subject, find a likely author and 
persuade him to write about it. Many books, again, are 
amended and changed at the publisher’s suggestion, 
which suggestion has at least the force of experience 
behind it, and, in the case of firms whose knowledge is 
both literary and commercial, other force as well. T am 


not attempting to deny the dual converse of this argu- 
ment. Good books have been slighted by publishers ; fine 
ideas have for long enough been denied expression for 
want of a man with the necessary vision to undertake 
their exploitation. And side by side with unintelligence 
exists the heedless folly that can flood the counters of the 
bookshops with trivial rubbish, and, by debasing an 
already dubious public taste, can spoil the chances of the 
fewer, better books. Stupidity being a quality common 
to the human race, stupid publishers are no rarer than 
stupid doctors or stupid stockbrokers. But at least their 
stupidity is patent. There is less likelihood of publishing 
mistakes passing unblamed than of publishing achieve- 
ments receiving recognition ; for while the latter are at 
best pseudonymous (if not actually claimed by the authors 
themselves), the former are trumpeted abroad as yet 
further proof of the criminal incompetence of a detested 
tribe. rs 

Consider in conclusion the problem of advertise- 
ments. Not long ago Mr. Frank Swinnerton (who knows 
well the thorns that bestrew the paths of publishing) 
wrote an interesting and valuable essay in an American 
magazine on the ethics of publishers’ advertising. He 
argued that a large part of publicity expenditure on books 
is directed to pacify, to gratify, or to seduce successful 
authors. This is very true. There are, however, forms of 
book publicity that are aimed solely at the reading public, 
which public is the most difficult target in the world. 
Most frequently the book-advertiser misses it altogether ; 
sometimes he makes an “ outer,” only to see with mortifi- 
cation a rival dock his points; very occasionally he scores 
a bull’s-eye and, if he is lucky, sends half-a-dozen bor- 
rowers to Mudie’s. There is one fundamental difficulty of 
book publicity. It is not enough to shout ‘‘Books! Books! 
Books! ’’ It is not enough to shout ‘‘ Robinson’s books !’’ 
Every title is different in appeal; every author’s name 
must be given prominence. Where the manufacturer of 
soap or cigarettes (which must be bought and may not 
be borrowed) can pelt the public wholesale with his trade- 
mark or his “ imaginary conversations,” the pwlisher 
must, like a quoit-player, fling painfully his individual 
titles over the scattered pegs of literary enthusiasm. 
Hence his continued use of those list advertisements 
which raise the bitter scorn of stunt-campaigners. A list 
of titles is indeed an old-fashioned way of advertising; 
but so is undressing an old-fashioned way of going to bed. 
The fact that on sensational occasions one flings each 
scrap of clothing to the four corners of the room, or (con- 
versely) does not undress at all, cannot discredit the more 
normal method. Similarly, though there are certain 
books that can afford display publicity (and joyful is the 
publisher with several of their kind), the bulk of any 
season’s list must range demurely in column form headed 
‘* Messrs. Robinson’s New Books.’’ Such unassuming 
lists are those that really merit public notice. Ignore the 
“quotes,” if in your cynicism you believe all men are 
liars; but read the titles, read the authors’ names, and 
note the imprints. 

There is no need to draw the analogy between list 
advertisements in literary papers and the prospectuses, 
the periodical announcements, and the house-organs that 
the various publishing houses send “ free on application ”’ 
to any interested person. Such publicity material is pre- 
pared sometimes with great care and intelligence, some- 
times perfunctorily. Only experience can tell the book- 
buyer which firm’s mentality is most sympathetic to his 
own; but it is experience that may be bought at the price 
of a single postcard, and that, surely, is cheap enough. 

The over-production of books to-day is undeniable, 
and the publishing fraternity is more directly to blame 
for it than any other group involved. But only the 
public can effect a cure. When book-buyers and book- 
borrowers learn to discriminate between the real book 
and the shoddy, the policy of printing and binding and 
offering for sale any kind of ephemeral nonsense will 
inevitably collapse. Only on public ignorance and 
bewilderment can such a policy thrive. Wherefore I 
suggest that a knowledge of the comparative significance 
of publishers’ imprints is one way to dispel that ignor- 
ance and to transform that bewilderment into critical 
competence, 
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THE DRAMA 


ON BEING CIVILIZED. 


The Comedy Theatre: “This Marriage.” 
By Eliot Crawshay Williams. 


| ET us begin with Mr. Crawshay Williams’s faults. 





It must be admitted that they are considerable. 

First and foremost, he has apparently small gifts 
for writing plays at all. To judge from ‘‘ This Mar- 
riage,’’ he has little capacity for writing dialogue, and 
not much wit, and no great power of constructing human 
beings. It is also significant that the play begins at 
8.45, is over well before 11, and contains three intervals 
of ten minutes each, while the action has to be filled 
out with a good deal of business, mostly taking the form 
of kissing, which is indulged in with a frequency and 
whole-heartedness calculated to excite jealousy in the 
audience. I like a short performance as much as anyone, 
but the shortness was due in this case not to any parti- 
cular pithiness on the part of the author, but rather to 
the fact that he could not think of anything for his 
characters to say. 

It certainly looks as though there is not very much 
to be said for ‘‘ This Marriage.’’ The audience, however, 
received it with considerable approval, and it is, I think, 
one of the best shows at present to be seen in town. The 
reasons for this are not artistic, but moral :— 

1, The play is adult. 

2. The play is serious. 

It is a study in behaviour, written by a man who is 
genuinely desirous of explaining to his fellows how a 
civilized wife behaves under trying circumstances. My 
talented friend who writes in the ‘‘ Observer ’’ con- 
trasts ‘‘ This Marriage ’’ very unfavourably with ‘‘ The 
Way of the World.’’ His standard of = is severe, 
but the comparison is justified. Mr. Crawshay Williams 
is interested in trying to work out a reasonable scheme 
for married life just as earnestly as was Congreve, though 
he, not surprisingly, lacks all those qualities which make 
Congreve a supreme artist. 

It isin a way appalling to reflect that the mere fact 
that Mr. Crawshay Williams has a grown-up and 
civilized intelligence should alone be sufficient to differen- 
tiate ‘‘ This Marriage ’’ from the vast majority of con- 
temporary plays. But anyone who visits the Comedy 
Theatre will be struck by the fact that Mr. Crawshay 
Williams’s dummies—for they are not much more—are 
made to behave in a way that bears considerable resem- 
blance to one’s own acquaintance under like circum- 
stances. True, a happier and easier ending than is 
common in this world is hastily invented. The hero is 
made to return, with a readiness that is unusual, from 
his cocotte, for whom he has a physical passion, to the 
wife whom he really loves in his deeper nature. Jealousy 
and unhappiness are only too often aroused by the fact 
that an individual cannot, or will not, go without satis- 
fying some unimportant physical or emotional need, 
though he knows all the time that such an act of self- 
denial would, in the long run, make for the greater spiri- 
tual comfort of himself and those dearest to him. The 
knowledge that his conduct is not serious merely makes 
him annoyed that it should cause pain, and encourages 
him in his conduct. Such is the paradox of desire, and 
to dismiss it as selfish is merely stupid. The end of 
“This Marriage’’ ought to have been more disquiet- 
ing than itis. There should have been left on the 
senses of the audience the feeling that all human institu- 
tions are unsatisfactory, all great happiness passing ; and 
that the energies of reasonable people should be devoted 
to making the best of a bad job. It is a romantic belief 
in the perfectibility of human relations and human desires 
that is responsible for one-half of the violent catas- 
trophes of life. Still, a vamped-up happy ending is such 
a hallowed theatrical tradition, and has been so shame- 
lessly exploited by all the great masters of the theatre, 
that it is unjust to assault Mr. Crawshay Williams for 
having had recourse to it. 

A particular word of praise must be given to the 
actors and the producer. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt had to 





create the impression of being a decent, serious-minded 
woman in a very trying situation, personally familiar, 
probably, to many members of the audience, and she suc- 
ceeded in a difficult task. Miss Tallulah Bankhead, as 
the cocotte, has an easier part, because it was more satis- 
factorily realized by the author, but she did not let her 
chances slip. Mr. Herbert Marshall, as the erring hus- 
band, had the worst task of all, because he was merely 
the symbol of a man in a mess; hence he is all the more 
to be congratulated on holding the sympathies of the 
audience. 

It is not the function of a dramatic critic to lay 
down the law about ethics or ‘‘ points of view,’’ but to 
endeavour to judge the play he is called upon to criticize 
by esthetic standards. But in the case of a play like 
‘This Marriage,’’ which, though it lacks all the vir- 
tuosity of craftsmanship, is interesting because it is 
marked by moral earnestness and intellectual integrity, 
his judgment is bound to be influenced by sympathy 
between his own mind and that of the author. It is right 
that this influence should exist, and it is a great thing to 
leave the theatre with the feeling that, whatever the 
faults of a play, it is at least written by a grown-up 
person. 

Francis BrrrEL. 





MUSIC 


“NERONE.” 
TT": production of Boito’s ‘‘ Nerone”’ at Milan 





was a triumph for the Scala and a triumph for 
Toscanini. It was indeed a miracle of organiza- 


' tion. Boito’s intention had been to present a picture of 


Rome in the days of the early Empire, and the Scala’s 
scene-painters and stage-managers carried out the idea 
with a magnificence that would have delighted Nero him- 
self. There can be no doubt that what impressed the 
Milanese audience more than anything else was the 
marvellous spectacle unfolded before them from half-past 
eight till one in the morning. The Via Appia with its 
tombs, the subterranean temple of Simon Magus, the 
suburban garden in which the Christians assembled, the 
Oppidum with the entrance to the Circus Maximus— 
all were reconstructed with faithful accuracy by Boito’s 
friend Professor Pogliaghi, and carried out on the stage 
with an audacity of scenic engineering which really gave 
dignity and originality to designs whose general style 
suggested the Royal Academy of thirty years ago. The 
scale of decorations may be judged from the fact that in 
the Circus scene the central arch supporting the upper 
tiers of seats was some fifty feet high, and its staircases 
and galleries were practicable and capable of bearing 
the weight of crowds up to the very top. What with 
chorus, ballet, and supers of various kinds, there were 
often four hundred people or more on the stage at once. 
A detachment of bersaglieri had been called in to repre- 
sent Nero’s bodyguard (it was said that the stage- 
manager’s only complaint about them was that they 
would insist on wearing their helmets on one side), and 
the gladiators were drawn from a school of professional 
boxers and wrestlers. Even the Roman Matrons had to 
be procured from outside, maybe from Rome itself, since 
none of the Scala’s own ladies, chorus or ballet, had 
sufficiently well-developed figures. Horses were borrowed 
from a regiment of artillery, and probably the drivers 
too. Altogether it was a stage production worthy of the 
days of the seventeenth century. The greatest marvel of 
all was that, as far as a stranger could judge, every entry 
and every movement took place with perfect accuracy 
exactly at its due moment in the music. It was a miracle 
not only of stage-management, but of conducting, both 
before and behind. 

It seems ungrateful to complain of the exaggeration 
of spectacle when so many persons were honestly devoting 
endless labour to the adequate production of what they 
believed to be a master work. But the fact remains that 
the spectacle did undoubtedly overweight the music, It 
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was magnificently sung, and almost too magnificently 

layed ; yet at the first performance the impression left 
by the music itself was disappointing. The music was 
already overweighted, before the opera was produced, 
by its libretto, and the libretto overweighted by Boito’s 
own erudition. The book as set to music is a good deal 
compressed from the book of ‘‘ Nerone ’’ as it was pub- 
lished in the poet’s lifetime. Compression and musical 
setting between them make the play extremely difficult 
to follow. The actual plot of the opera may not matter 
very much, but, for all that, it is one of elaborate intri- 
cacy. In his desire to represent Rome as a whole, Boito 
has crowded his tragedy with innumerable subsidiary 
figures. They are not in themselves of great importance, 
but since they appear, one wants to know who they are, 
and they require a classical dictionary to explain them. 
Boito had steeped himself for so many years in the 
literature of ancient Rome that these figures were to him 
far more familiar than any which he might have met in 
the streets of Milan. The greater part of the play is 
made up of translations from classical and sub-classical 
poets, from the Gospels, and from the literature of the 
early Christians and early heretics. The opera as it was 
performed does not give a very just view of what was at 
the back of Boito’s mind. The tragedy is in five acts. Un- 
fortunately Boito was never able to complete the music 
of the fifth act, and before his death authorized the pro- 
duction of the opera without it. This means that Nero 
disappears from the stage before his characterization has 
reached its final climax. Our last view of him is the 
purely conventional one. He ends merely as a monster 
of cruelty ; Boito meant him to end as an artist. Another 
effect of the curtailment is that it sends the audience 
home under the impression that the martyrdom of the 
Christians is the principal feature of the story. That, 
too, was not Boito’s intention. What interested him 
most was the presentation on the stage of that Rome 
which was invaded by Oriental religions and superstitions 
of all kinds. Ettore Romagnoli, whose translations of 
Sophocles and Aischylus are at this moment being acted 
in the Greek Theatre at Syracuse, remarked very acutely 
that the influence of this Oriental invasion of Rome had 
just the same spiritual influence as the recent invasion of 
Germany by Russian refugees of all kinds. Boito sums 
up these Oriental influences in the character of Simon 
Magus and his associates. Nero is at first credulous and 
the prey of the prophet, then suddenly sceptical ; com- 
mon sense triumphs over superstition, and he smashes 
up Simon’s temple and exposes his fraud to the populace 
by forcing him to enact the flight of Icarus in the circus. 
The Christians are merely a part of the Oriental crowd, 
though strongly contrasted with the charlatanry of Simon 
Magus. And Simon Magus stands for more than Mith- 
raism and Gnosticism and the rest. When in the first 
act he meets Fanuel, the Christian preacher, and asks 
him to sell him his miraculous powers, he tempts Fanuel 
with a vision of what they ad accomplish in partner- 
ship. He sees as in a vision an empire greater than 
Nero’s, a temple on the Seven Hills before which the 
whole world shall bow down, and on the altar Fanuel as 
Prophet and King, too. And at that moment (it seems 
to have passed unnoticed in performance) Simon intones 
the plainsong melody of the Credo familiar to us in the 
Mass in B minor. The second act opens with Simon 
standing robed before the altar in his own temple, hold- 
ing up before his faithful a chalice filled with blood; the 
stage directions leave no room for doubt as to what Boito 
intended to suggest, especially when one remembers the 
story of the first performance of ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ and the 
scandal of the ‘‘ Tantum ergo ’”’ sung by the devils. At 
the Scala it was, no doubt, thought advisable not to draw 
too much attention to this point. The scene of the 
Christians in their garden makes its contrast by means of 
its extreme simplicity, doctrinal as well as musical. 

The central figure of the play was always intended to 
be Nero, and its heroine the strange, Kundry-like woman 
Asteria. Both require the last act to bring out their 
full dramatic value. Without the last act the opera is 
distorted psychologically, just as if in ‘‘ Carmen’’ cuts 
were to be made which turned Micaela into the heroine 
and left Carmen as a fragmentary and incomprehensible 


character. Boito approached his subject primarily as a 
scholar ; he seems to have been a man of the theatre only 
by the accident of Italian birth. Those who knew him 
speak of him as the gentlest and most lovable of men; 
yet it may well have been that Nero, as he conceived him, 
was to Boito what Caliban is to all of us—ourself, not 


’ as we wish others to see it, but as we know it inwardl 


to be. That alternation of credulity and scepticism is 
characteristic of Boito’s other works, especially of ‘‘ Re 
Orso.’’ The music of ‘‘ Nerone ”’ is, too, the music of 
a scholar, though not of a technically accomplished musi- 
cian. It knows nothing of the tricks of the modern stage 
composer, and the slight influences which it betrays of 
“Tristan ’”’ and “‘ Otello’’ do not detract from its 
genuinely original character. It is as much Boito as 
“ Mefistofele ’’? was; its thoughtful simplicity does not 
always go well with the modern orchestral effects with 
which the editors of the score have sometimes clothed 
it. To realize its beauty one must study it carefully at 
leisure; and, above all, one must know every word of 
the libretto. Subsequent performances, wherever they 
may be given, are hardly likely to be on so magnificent a 
scale; but as far as the music is concerned, it is more 
likely to hold its own when attention is less distracted to 
other things. 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





EVENTS OF THE COMING WEEK 


Saturday, May 17. Harold Samuel, Bach Recital (last 
of series), at 3.15, at AZolian Hall. 

Sunday, May 18. ‘‘ Man and Masses,’’ by the Stage 
Society, at the New Theatre. 

Monday, May 19, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ at Albert Hall. 
“Twelfth Night,’’ at the “Old Vic.”’ 

Horace Ralph with London Symphony Concert, at 
8.15, at Queen’s Hall. rue 

Leonid Kreutzer, Pianoforte Recital (and on 
May 23rd), at 3, at AZolian Hall. 

Tuesday, May 20. Sonia Herma, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, 
Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, May 21. ‘‘ The Punch Bowl,’’ new revue, 
at the Duke of York’s. 

Thursday, May 22. “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ at Regent 
Theatre. = 
— Hayes, Song Recital, at 8.15, at Queen’s 

all. 


Friday, May 23. “The Tropic Line,’’ at Everyman 
Theatre. _— 





POETRY 


THE BROKEN TOOL. 


Tue broken tool lies: 
In the dust it lies forgotten—but the building goes 
on without delay. 


Who knows what dreams it had—this rusty old 
shaftless thing? 

[Or fancied it had: for what it su its own 
thoughts, were they not the thoughts of the artificer who 
wielded it ?-—and his thoughts, were they not those of the 
architect ?] 

Dreams of the beautiful finished structure, white 
with its myriad pinnacles, against the sky ; 

Dreams of days and years of busy work, and the 
walls growing beneath it ; 

Dreams of its own glory—absurd dreams of a temple 
built with one tool! 


Who knows !—and who cares? 
In the dust it lies broken now and unnoticed ; 
But the building goes on without delay. 


Epwarp CARPENTER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MRS. CARLYLE. 


controversy by publishing 333 of Mrs. Carlyle’s 

letters. There was an interval, and then Alex- 
ander Carlyle and Sir James Crichton-Browne gave to 
the world another 268 letters in ‘‘ New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’’ These epistolary 
collections established Mrs. Carlyle as one of the great 
letter-writers, and the domestic relations of herself and 
her husband as one of the great causes célébres or scandals 
of literature, for nothing rouses more passionate parti- 
zanship than that a dead writer should not have got on 
with his wife. Whether the fault lay with Carlyle or 
with Mrs. Carlyle, what part was played by the fasci- 
nating Lady Harriet, how much blame is to be put to 
the account of that ‘‘ vile creature ’’ Geraldine, how 
much to Miss Lambert’s piano-playing at 11 a.m., or to 
the crowing of Mr. Chancellor’s cock at 5 a.m., how 
much to the wife’s nerves and morphia, or to the hus- 
band’s temper and genius—these are questions of the 
most violent controversy which can hardly be settled so 
long as people continue to write and to read books about 
books. There is only one point which does not admit 
of any controversy between ‘‘ sensible men,’’ and 
that is the extraordinary merit of Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle as a letter-writer ; if there were as many volumes of 
her letters as there are of Voltaire, one would still be 
thankful for more. 

* * * 

And now, after all these years, the world is presented 
with a windfall of no fewer than 220 new letters in 
‘‘ Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to her Family, 1839- 
1863,’ edited by Leonard Huxley (Murray, 21s.). It is, 
too, a superb windfall, for the book contains some of the 
best letters that Mrs. Carlyle ever wrote. Most of them 
were written to her cousin, Jeannie Welsh (‘‘ Babbie’’), 
for whom she had, perhaps, a deeper and more intimate 
affection, half sisterly and half maternal, than for any- 
one else. It is this affection and intimacy which make 
the present collection so extraordinarily revealing, for 
she writes to Babbie ‘‘ at white heat ’’ whatever comes 
into her mind, with scarcely a veil of reticence. I shall 
say a word or two in a moment about the light which the 
letters throw upon Mrs. Carlyle’s character and upon 
the cause célébre of No. 5, Cheyne Row, but the first 
thing which strikes one on reading these or any of her 
letters is—what a writer Victorianism, or fate, or Car- 
lyle lost to the world in Mrs. Carlyle! She had all the 
makings of a great novelist. Writing at that white heat 
on odd scraps of paper, torn from the butcher’s book, 
nearly always ill, with an eternal headache after sleepless 
nights, and the horrors of blue pills, or the terrors of 
noise, or the nightmare of dirt and bugs—in the whirl- 
wind of discomfort and domestic disaster and nervous 
irritation which she and Carlyle somehow or other con- 
trived to create as the genius loci of their house and 
home—she yet produces scarcely a sentence which does 
not vibrate with the indefinable quality ‘‘ style.’ And 
there is something more than style in the helter-skelter 
of these sentences. She will give you a ‘“‘ character ’’ dis- 
sected analytically with brilliancy and penetration, and 
on the next page in a few words, without any analysis, 
she will create for you a “‘ character ’’ so vivid and so 
real that it seems to be a living person sitting just behind 
your chair. Mazzini—with his “‘ softest possible rip-tip- 
tip ’’ when he knocked at the door—‘ old ”’ Sterling, 
poor Garnier and poor Plattnauer (her ** mads,”’ as 


fe cnt years ago Froude started the great Carlyle 


Mazzini called them), and a dozen other people spring 
to life with astonishing vividness from these letters. 
They were, of course, real people, but they are seen with 
a writer’s eye and drawn with a novelist’s pen, and it is 
impossible, I think, that anyone with her gift of making 
live people live could have failed with imaginary char- 
acters. 
* - * 

Another thing which makes Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
so vivid is her gift of recording conversations, and of 
creating the atmosphere of a scene or character through 
a conversation. Anyone who thinks that this is an easy 
thing to do should write down in the evening some casual 
piece of conversation which he has heard during the day 
and then compare it with the following quite unimpor- 
tant conversation between Carlyle and herself which 
Mrs. Carlyle records in a letter to Babbie:— 

“T remember now two of the things I meant to tell 
you—one dates from. the day I went that far journey in 
quest of the picture-framer—in the evening, as I was 
lying very tired on the sofa, C. said quite suddenly : ‘ He 
seems a great talker, that Mr. Thingummy.’ ‘ Mr. 
Whatummy?’ says I—never having the gift of divina- 
tion. ‘That Mr. What-d’you-call-him who was here 
to-day.’ ‘I know of nobody that was here to-day but 
Countess Pepoli.’ ‘Oh, I forgot—you did not see hin— 
it was that brother of Walter Macgregor’s.’ ’’ 

* * 
One turns rather reluctantly from the contempla- 


tion of Mrs. Carlyle as a writer and the pure enjoyment 


of her letters to the contemplation of her character and 
the reverberations of ancient controversy. It may have 
been true that Carlyle was an impossible man to live 
with as a husband, or even to live with at all; but, 
though one may delight in the brilliancy, cleverness, wit, 
and genius in these letters, one must admit that the 
author of them was a difficult and, in some ways, a dis- 
agreeable character. The note is persistently harsh, the 
taste astonishingly bitter, the egoism overwhelming. 
One cannot help wondering, as one reads her letters, what 
exactly it was that spoilt Mrs. Carlyle’s life. To say that 
it was Carlyle, or the marriage of two incompatibles, or 
nerves, is too obvious and simple an explanation to be 
more than fractionally true. Perhaps the real explana- 
tion is to be found in the spirit of the age which proved 
to be too strong for both wife and husband. The under- 
current of the letters is a thwarted and starved ambition, 
the ambition being not so much. material or emotional 
as intellectual. Once in describing a Christmas party at 
Nina Macready’s, with Dickens and Thackeray, Mrs. 
Carlyle writes :— 

“After all, the pleasantest company, as Burns 
thought, are the blackguards!—that is those who have 
just a sufficient dash of blackguardism in them to make 
them snap their fingers at ceremony and ‘all that sort 
of thing.’ I question if there was as much witty speech 
uttered in all the aristocratic, conventional drawing- 
rooms thro’out London that night as among us little 
knot of blackguardist literary people who felt ourselves 
above all rules, and independent of the universe! ”’ 

And yet, looking back from this distance of time, one 
can see now that Mrs. Carlyle was enmeshed in the con- 
ventions and rules of her time, which made Alfred Tenny- 
son apologize for half an hour before he could sit alone 
with her and smoke his pipe, or made it impossible for her 
to tell Carlyle that she had something better to do than 
nail tintacks. Perhaps if she had smoked with Alfred 
Tennyson and written a novel instead of nailing the tin- 


tacks——., 
Leonarv Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


Culture and Democracy in the United States: Studies 
in the Group - Psychology of the American Peoples. 
By Horack M. KALLEN. (New York: Boni & Liveright.) 





Previous to the war, about a million immigrants entered 
the United States annually, the bulk of these coming from 
Eastern and Southern Europe. By the new Bill which has 
just been occupying Congress, the million will be reduced to 
160,000, and immigrants from Eastera and Southern Europe, 
Slavs, Italians, Roumanians, and Jews, will be almost com- 
pletely excluded. This action is being taken in spite of the 
fact that the United States is a “capitalist country,” or, to 
be more precise, a country in which business interests 
wield great political influence. In other words, the capitalist 
class is co-operating with the working class in almost pre- 
venting the influx of cheap labour—with effects upon wages, 
on the cost of production, and on the export trade which are 
not difficult to foresee. 

The 1914 policy was not a capitalist policy; it was a 
traditional American policy, warmly supported by organized 
Labour. The 1924 policy also has the support of both Capital 
and Labour. What is the reason for this sudden and com- 
plete volte-face? It lies in the fact that Americans have been 
forced by the Great War, and by the Balkan Wars which pre- 
ceded it, to reflect more deeply upon the future of their 
country and its civilization. The first result of that reflection 
has been a realization of the immense difficulty and 
complexity of the problem and a general determination not to 
allow it to become more complicated still. Hence the new 
immigration policy. ‘Let us deal with the problem already 
on our hands” is the almost universal view. “Sufficient 
unto the Commonwealth are its existing difficulties ’—its 
ten and a half million negroes, its 324 million ‘‘ foreign- 
born” or children of “ foreign-born”—not to speak of its 
100,000 Japanese. 

But having thus limited the problem, how will America 
deal with it? It is here that controversy begins. Previous 
to the war a single theory held the field—the theory of 
assimilation, or, as it was sometimes called, the Melting-Pot. 
Americans have an almost unlimited faith in the power of 
‘‘ America ’’—that is, of environment—to turn the immigrants 
into Americans. Bryce, writing in 1892, represented the 
prevalent view in a rather more philosophic form, when he 
declared that he saw “in the intellectual and moral atmos- 
phere of the United States more power to assimilate men 
than their race qualities have power to change it.” He 
recognized, as many Americans did not, that “ America” 
was not a fixed and constant quantity. But he believed 
that environment, or at any rate the bracing and all-powerful 
American environment, would always subdue heredity. 

To-day that: old easy philosophy has disappeared. 
Bryce himself, revisiting America in 1921, just before his 
death, records and identifies himself with the newer view. 
“Tf we discern racial traits in the individual man and 
explain points in his character by saying he has a strain of 
Greek or Polish or Jewish blood,’ must not the inherited 
quality of the individuals,” he asks, ‘“ modify the quality 
of the mass?’’ And another thinker, an American, puts the 
same problem in personal terms when he writes of his own 
New England country: ‘“ We are submerged beneath a con- 
quest so complete that the very name of us means something 
not ourselves... . I feel as I should think an Indian might 
feel in the face of ourselves that were.” 

Two rival philosophies are disputing the field thus left 
vacant, One is a philosophy of race-superiority and 
domination, of which Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, 
McDougall, Giddings, and other exponents of ‘“‘ the Nordic 
race” are learned, or, at least, literary representatives, with 
a pack of profane followers, sucli as the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, at their heels. The other is a philosophy of 
inter-racial, or rather inter-national co-operation, which 
tries to harmonize the new facts with the traditional American 
philosophy of democracy and equal opportunity. 

Of this latter tendency the writer of these essays, already 
known to specialists in philosophy as an interpreter of 
William James, is one of the most forcible and suggestive 
representatives. Dr. Kallen is not easy reading ; his style is 


over-elaborate and his thought over-subtle; but the sub- 
stance of his teaching is clear enough. “ The United States,” 
he writes, in an essay written as early as 1915, “are in 
process of becoming a Federal State, not merely as a union 
of geographical and administrative unities but also as a co- 
operation of cultural diversities.” He points out that the 
first process of assimilation is followed, in the case of the 
newer immigrants, by a “ process of dissimilation ” in which 
the element of heredity reasserts itself, and that the only 
practical policy is to recognize this fact and to make educa: 
tional use of it. Thus America would become the scene of a 
vast international experiment. ‘‘ American Civilization” 
may come to mean the perfection of the co-operative har- 
monies of “European Civilization’’—with the waste, the 
squalor, and the political disunity of Europe eliminated. 

Both in its scientific basis in the study of heredity and 
in its substitution of unity for uniformity, this newer view 
marks a great advance on the crude idea of ‘“ the melting- 
pot.” It represents one side in a controversy which has far 
more than purely American bearings. 


ALFRED E. ZImMERN. 


A FAMILY DOCUMENT. 


The Truth About My Father. By Count Léon L. Totstoy. 
(Murray. 6s.) 
In a note on page 112 of ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Tolstoy ” (1914), 
by his son Count Ilya Tolstoy, it is stated, ‘Count Lyof 
Tolstoy the younger did, as a matter of fact, take up litera- 
ture for a time, and achieved a certain notability ; among 
other things he wrote ‘The Chopin Prelude,’ an answer to 
his father’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata.’” Ten years have passed, 
and now Count Lyof, or Léon, presents us with his reminis- 
cences of his father, which are quite inferior to Count Ilya’s. 
Why does he challenge comparison? Perhaps his chief 
motive is to take his mother the Countess Sophie’s part 
against the fanatical Chertkov, whose sanctimonious volume, 
“The Last Days of Tolstoy” (1922), pointed at her an 
accusing finger. But although Count Léon accuses Chertkov 
of “ making use of the most underhand means to attain his 
object,” and of “creating unjust and malevolent feelings in 
the heart of my poor father against his family,” one can- 
not say that he throws any fresh light on Tolstoy’s sudden 
flight from his home. He strives to vindicate his mother’s 
memory, but his account of one or two painful scenes only 
shows what we knew before, viz., that the Countess, at this 
time, August, 1910, was in a highly neurotic and abnormal 
state of mind, and that Tolstoy, long-suffering and 
exhausted, could bear the strain no longer, and was 
possessed by the longing to end his days in some peaceful 
hermitage. Rightly viewed, the story of Tolstoy’s flight 
from home is most pathetic. And the ending was true to the 
logic of fact, since Countess Sophie and Chertkov represented 
the rival claims of Tolstoy’s contending flesh and spirit, 
which had been struggling together from his birth. There 
are a few good anecdotes in the book bearing on Tolstoy’s 
duality of nature. Thus it was delightfully characteristic, 
when his son Léon had decided to leave the University and 
go to St. Petersburg to carry out his military service, that 
Tolstoy ‘took much more interest in the question of what 
regiment I should enter than in my religious ideas which 
principally occupied my mind.” It is also interesting to 
hear that Tolstoy, who always “ insisted that Tolstoyans as 
such ought not to exist,” warned ‘‘ the Gropers,” as his wife 
had christened them, that “it was always dangerous to live 
a life that was higher than our conscience.” The Gropers 
‘“‘ ate more than other people, and they drank more tea and 
kvass than others.” But Count Léon states that there was 
one Tolstoyan, and one only, Marie Smith, a teacher from 
Moscow, whose happy, good, and loving life among the 
peasants was an example “ before whose memory I bow my 
head,” demonstrating “what an amount of light one could 
spread around one by practising the teachings of the Gospels 
in the Tolstoyan sense.” The peasants loved her, and after 
her house had been destroyed by fire, they restored and 
refurnished it. Count Léon prints at the end of his little 
volume a translation of an extract from ‘“ Christianity and 
Patriotism,” that searing piece of genius written in 1894, in 
which Tolstoy predicted the inevitability of the Great War, 
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and analyzed its causes and processes with astounding 
insight. One wonders whether the French and the English 
readers of ‘‘The Truth About My Father” will ever have 
heard of its existence. French accents and forms are used 
throughout by Count Léon, and the translation would have 
gained by correction. Thus the phrase, ‘Calling was 
occurring at the villa,’ is Babu rather than English. 
Epwarp GARNETT. 


L’AMOUR - PASSION. 


Benjamin Constant (1767-1830): his Private Life and his 
Contribution to the Cause of Liberal Government in 
Prance. By EuIzABETH SCHERMERHORN. (Heinemann. 25s ) 


Miss ScHERMERHORN early in this massive volume, piously 
devoted to the most terse of writers, expresses astonishment 
that the life of Constant, so spectacular, so eventful, so 
ironical, has not tempted biographers, and we may conjec- 
ture that the authoress was imbued with a deep sense of 
responsibility when she set about her task. Constant him- 
self, fortunately, wrote three admirable autobiographies : 
that fascinating sketch “ Le Cahier Rouge,” which describes 
with perfect economy his tumultuous youth; ‘ Adolphe,” 
which is a date in the history of the novel, “ un petit chef- 
d’wuvre,” as Sainte-Beuve calls it, ‘de la littérature et de 
V’esprit modernes”’ ; and the “‘ Journal Intime,” the dry bones 
of “ Adolphe,” in which book are noted his daily relations 
with Mme. de Staél. These three tiny books, with his letters 
to Mme. Récamier and a few of his political writings to 
round off the picture, make as good a biography as is needed 
of their author. Hence he has suffered through want, not 
so much of a biographer as of a sympathetic commentator. 
Sainte-Beuve, with his fiendish capacity for squint-eyed truth, 
called him “le plus grand des hommes distingués,” and 
devoted a quite disproportionate amount of time and trouble 
to blackening his memory. Attention is being continually 
directed to his infidelities, his frivolities, and his gambling 
by outraged immoralists. This treatment can only be 
explained by the inveterate hostility shown by woman- 
chasers to all those who have really loved women. Sainte- 
Beuve, for instance, who is always ‘sniffing out non-existent 
scandals, certainly kept more mistresses than Constant, but 
he was able to reassure himself with the undoubted fact 
that he, at any rate, had never cared for any of them. 

Love, however, is the keynote to Constant’s career, a 
fact which Miss Schermerhorn recognizes, though she can- 
not quite commend it. In any case she is happiest when she 
is far away from Coppet, fighting the cause of liberal 
government in France, into which Constant himself would 
never have been so deeply drawn had it not been for his 
love of Mme. de Staél. It is impossible to read of this central 
incident in Constant’s career without feeling at once that 
we are up against the real thing, that “l'amour passion, 
une sorte de folie peu connue en France,” as Stendhal calls 
it. But he is also one of the earliest writers to describe 
love analytically. He may be called the first Proustian. 
Time after time, we see him crystallizing, smashing the 
crystals, and then resolutely resetting them, as he played 
out his drama before all the world. Rarely has a man set 
up his home so violently in the Zoo. All Europe rang with 
the screams of the ambassadress and the agonized supplica- 
tions of her lover. His ten years’ romance with Mme. de 
Staél, which was intermingled with the guns of Austerlitz 
and the crash of Empires, is one of the great love-stories of 
Europe, and its last unsatisfying phase has been worthily 
told in ‘‘ Adolphe.” If Constant had never written a line or 
delivered a speech, his life would have been splendid with 
this one colossal history. But the great army of the respec- 
table, and particularly the respectable vicious, will never 
care for Constant. He can only be appreciated by those 
who have known the meaning of L’Amour 4 I’Italienne, “le 
plus affreux des supplices.” 

But still it is essential not to underestimate the impor- 
tance of Constant as a writer. ‘‘ Adolphe,” written in the 
very first years of the century, before Stendhal had set out 
on his voyages of momentous discovery, is a date in the 
history of the novel. Sainte-Beuve, for all his spite, was 
nearly just to him when he wrote: ‘‘‘ Adolphe’ est un Réné, 
plus terne et sans rayons, mais non moins rare. I] n’a 
pu étre écrit qu’’ la date d’une civilisation trés avancée, 


& VDarriére-saison d’une société factice, qui avait tout 
analysé, qui avait raffiné sur les passions et qui, méme en les 
poursuivant, s’en lassait vite et s’en ennuyait.’’ But this 
epithet terne, which Sainte-Beuve intends to be derogatory, is 
in truth the greatest and justest compliment that can be 
paid the author. We smell Stendhal once more with his 
style sec and his readings of the Code Civil. In truth the 
mental training of Constant and Stendhal was not dissimilar. 
The dryness Stendhal acquired from de Tracey and Lavater, 
Constant learned direct from the friends of his youth, the 
Edinburgh metaphysicians. In style and date he straggles 
over, like Stendhal, from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century. But his heart is always with his earliest associa- 
tions. He records in the “Cahier Rouge” his emotion. at 
meeting a very aged beldame, who was the sister of Lord 
Rockingham. What an eighteenth-century enthusiasm, and 
what an admirable basis of common sense on which to con- 
struct the emotional expansion of his maturity! Like Stend- 
hal, he sought to combine sentiment and science, and he 
was not wholly unsuccessful. 

We cannot but note in Miss Schermerhorn’s detailed 
biography an imaginative inability to grasp the spiritual 
significance of her subject. Her book is chock-full in every 
page of accurate information, laboriously acquired, but 
still she has failed to give that long-delayed interpretation of 


. Which she spoke. Happily, this has already been supplied 


by her hero himself. Even about “ Adolphe” she is half- 
hearted. “It may be considered,’’ she remarks easily, with- 
out apparently grasping the enormous significance of what 
she is saying, “the prototype of the analytical romance, 
and as such is responsible for some very dreary novels,” 
by which she presumably means the one form of literary 
expression in which the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have excelled all former ages. It would be unjust to accuse 
Benjamin Constant of being responsible for rather a dreary 
biography. 
F. B. 


JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem : a Historical Sketch. By LionxL Cust. Illus- 
trated by Major BENTON FLETCHER. (Black. 7s. 6d.) 


In his preface, Mr. Cust modestly indicates that his narrative 
is subsidiary to Major Fletcher's drawings, and he fairly 
pleads the difficulty of condensing it into 200 pages. On 
this point, also, the artist is at an advantage over the writer. 
To the physical eye, Jerusalem is a small hill-town of sharply 
defined outlines ; to the mental vision, its ramparts stretch 
away to the limits of the world. Indeed, our historical inte- 
rest in Jerusalem only begins as the spiritual empire of this 
mountain-fastness extends—first beyond the valleys which 
divide it from the surrounding wilderness of mountains, and 
then beyond the mountains themselves which isolate it from 
the commercial and military highways of the world. Faced 
with the problem of carrying his reader, without a break, 
from the Jerusalem of Melchisedek to the Jerusalem of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Cust strenuously resists “all 
temptation to dilate upon any particular period or any par- 
ticular individual, to carry the story out of sight of the 
walls of Jerusalem itself, to explain or discuss the main 
religious questions which are indissolubly connected with 
the story ...”; but probably the author himself would 
be the first to admit that the genius of the city has made his 
task impossible, 

Major Fletcher has been able to achieve more success 
in his easier enterprise of presenting the stones of Jerusalem 
to the English eye. The quotation on the title-page—“a 
city which is set upon a hill cannot be hid ”—is singularly 
felicitous in conveying the general impression of these deli- 
cate (and excellently reproduced) pencil-drawings. The most 
successful effects are those of long, broken sky-lines—battle- 
mented curtain-wall, square tower, and overtopping dome 
or minaret—crowning a foreground of rocky and precipitous 
valley. A comparison between plates v. and xiv., which show 
the eastern flank of the Haramu’sh-Sherif as seen respec- 
tively from the opposite height of the Mount of Olives and 
the low-lying Garden of Gethsemane, illustrates how greatly 
the spectator gains esthetically by viewing Jerusalem from 
some point at which a great gulf is fixed between himse#f and 
the Holy City. The abyss in the foreground of the former 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk of 
injury to‘cell tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.” LORD LISTER. 


“YADIL’ and CANCER 


Stomach cancer upon which a Surgeon at Tottenham Hospital said it was 
useless to operate disappears under The Yadil Treatment for Cancer. 


I SHOULD fail in my duty if I did not make known, far and wide, 
the following facts concerning a case of cancer which my suggested 
Yadil Treatment for Cancer has dispersed completely in a few weeks. 


O N the rst May, I received the follow- | 


ing letter from the little village of 
Wickford, Essex. 


‘* Sir,—My wife went under an opera- 
tion for cancer, but when opened up (at 
the Tottenham Hospital), it was found it 
was too bad to operate. She had to 
return home incurable. Your treatment 
for cancer having been brought to our 
notice, we decided to try it. The cancer, 
which lay across the stomach, appears to 
have disappeared after five weeks of 
strictly keeping to your prescription end 
she will continue one more week, making 
the six weeks. We would be glad if you 
would oblige with a diet most suitable 
following the six weeks’ treatment for the 
same. I might say she suffers badly from 
wind pains, and the chest seems very raw. 
Needless to say she is very weak. More 
proof would be given if you desire it. 

I am, Yours truly, C. S——.” 


T once I decided to send a member of 
A our staff to get fuller information, 
and here is his report. 

grd May, 1924. 
‘* Mrs. S——, Wickford, Essex. 

“I called here yesterday, Friday, to in- 
vestigate this case. The facts are as 
follows : 

** Mrs. S—— became ill last August and 
was treated by the local doctor for acute 
indigestion. Towards Christmas a largo 
swelling developed across the stomach, 
from three to four inches long. Mrs. S—— 
was brought to London by her son, who 
called in Dr. T—— for his opinion.: He 
said that it looked like cancer, and sug- 
gested that Dr. ——, a famous surgeon of 
Cavendish Place, should be called in to 
examine the case. The surgeon diagnosed 
it at once as a deep-seated cancer. He 
expressed willingness to attempt the opera- 
tion and suggested sending Mrs. S 
to the Tottenham Hospital, which was 
done. The operation had hardly begun 
when the surgeon withdrew the knife and 
said it was useless to continue, as the case 
was beyond all hope. The Matron con- 
veyed the sad news to the son, who was 
waiting in an adjoining room. Dr. T—— 
received a short letter from Dr. ——, the 
surgeon, a couple of days later, which 
Dr. T—— read to the son of Mrs. S 
He was told to bring his mother back 
home when she had sufficiently recovered 
from the ordeal of the operating room, and 
to make her as comfortable as possible, 
for there was nothing that medical 
science could do for her. Mrs. S—— was 
suffering agonising pains; her state was 
pitiful. In March she was a dying 
woman. 

** This became known and a neighbour, 











a trained nurse, lent them THE YapDIL 
Book, bringing to their notice the sug- 
gestedYadil Treatment for Cancer. As a 
last hope, the treatment was commenced 
on or about the 24th March, and followed 
minutely as described in the book. The 
first few doses relieved the pain, and re- 
covery was so rapid that within three 
weeks the pain and swelling had com- 
pletely disappeared. The treatment was 
continued for a further two weeks on the 
lines recommended in the book, then 
Mr. S——, the husband, wrote for fur- 
ther guidance. When I saw Mrs. S—— 
yesterday she was sitting up, and seemed 
quite comfortable. She had even been able 
to walk as far as the garden gate. About 
12 ounces of ‘ Yadil’ have been used to 
date.” 


EDICAL and surgical science had 
pronounced ker case hopeless, but 

my treatment has proved that it was not. 
I called on Mrs. S—— on Sunday, 
May 4th, and was welcomed by the family, 
who confirmed the facts given in the above 
report. Mrs. S—— was sitting in a chair 
surrounded by her happy children. They 
told me of the intense suffering of their 
mother, their despair at the result of her 
visit to Tottenham Hospital, their hope 
against hope when The Yadil Treatment 
was commenced, their astonishment at the 
incredible speed with which it gave 
results, first relieving the pain in a short 
three days, then reducing the size of the 
growth from day to day, until in three 
weeks, no trace of it could be seen, except 
the scar left by the surgeon’s knife and by 
the fourteen stitches required to close up 
the wound. My own joy and happiness 
could not be described. Could it be pos- 
sible that my antiseptic ‘‘ Yadil” would 
pave the way to the conquest of cancer, as 
it has the conquest of that other deadly 
plague tuberculosis? I felt impelled to tell 


the nation of this case, and to make the | 
following earnest appeal to all medical | 
practitioners who are attending cases of | 
cancer to all friends of sufferers from this | 


dread disease. 


RY at once The Yadil Treatment for 
Cancer, as suggested on page 79 of 

Tue Yapit Book (3rd Edition). ‘ Yadil’ 
alone is not enough, but ‘ Yadil’ in con- 
junction with the special diet, which is 


minutely described in the book, has per- | 
formed a miracle for Mrs. S——. It may | 
possibly do the same for many other | 
There are to-day, in | 
the hospitals and private homes of this | 
country, at least ten thousand cases of | 
cancer which are known to the relatives | 


victims of cancer. 


and friends, and to the medical men 
attending the cases, to be beyond all 














medical and surgical aid. These poor 
victims will have passed away within the 
next two or three months. Zhe Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer, which I explain in 
THE YADIL BOOK, may not be successful in 
all cases, but if it were to succeed in half 
of the cases, or even less, would it not have 
been worth the experiment? This treat- 
ment is so inexpensive, so simple, that 
there is no excuse for not trying it on the 
score of cost. One pint of ‘ Yadil,’ costing 
only 12s., would be amply sufficient. As to 
the food recommended, its cost is far less 
than the cost of the ordinary food given to 
victims of cancer. So why not try the 
treatment, and let me know the results? If 
this was done at once, in ten thousand 
cases, within five or six weeks we should 
have definite results from which to draw 
conclusions. I would ask all those who 
may try the treatment to keep note of the 
date when it was commenced, the rate of 
progress, the results obtained, and to let 
me know whether it has proved successful 
or whether it has failed. I must know 
all the failures as well as all the successes. 
Without this full information it would be 
impossible to arrive at fair conclusions as 
to whether The Yadil Treatment is reliable 
in all cases, or only in a majority of cases, 
or in just a few special cases. 


APPEAL to all the victims of cancer 

themselves, to their relatives and 
friends, to the medical men interested in 
the cases, to all local Health Authorities, 
not to let this chance go by of finding out 
whether we have or not, in The Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer, a reliable means of 
checking and curing this dreadful disease. 


Lila. CO ciate 


‘Yadil’ Antiseptic is based upon the 
active principle of garlic. It is absolutely 
non-poisonous, non-caustic, and makes 
possible the internal and external disin- 
fection of the human system without risk 
of injury to the most delicate organs. This 
explains its extraordinary success in con- 
sumption, pneumonia, bronchitis, pleurisy, 
coughs, all fevers, wounds, sores, car- 
buncles, boils, erysipelas, varicose ulcers, 
inflamed gums, &c. Wounds treated with 
‘ Yadil’ heal rapidly, and never has one 
become septic. It supersedes iodine for 


- first-aid work. For burns and scalds, the 


‘ Yadil’ Ointment removes the pain in- 
stantly, no blisters form, and all traces of 
the burn or scald disappear in three or 
four hours. 

Write for Preliminary Report on 100 cases 
of consumption now being treated in 
Manchester. Sent post free on request. 


Baise names and addresses of the patient and the medical men who attended 
the case are available to the Presidents of the British Medical Association 
and the General Medical Council, if they wish to inquire into the facts. 


©Yadil’ is obtainable from all chemists 2 oz. 2/9, 6 oz, 4/9, Pint 12/-, Quart 22/6. THe YapiL Book 2/6—from chemists or direct. 
©Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared exclusively by CLEMENT & JOHNSON LIMITED Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C. 1, 
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sketch gives it its value as a landscape. As usual, again, the 
distant view of the Dome of the Rock from the Mosque of 
Al-Aksa is more effective than the close view from the west, 
since the proportions of the cupola largely depend for their 
beauty upon their relation to the great platform on which 
the building stands. The other close views of street, church, 
or market, are not specially characteristic of Jerusalem ; 
they might almost belong to any city in the southern and 
south-eastern hinterland of the Mediterranean ; yet they will 
assist English people who happen only to be familiar with 
a country of grass and trees to conjure up a landscape as 
stony as the edifices of Man, which crown the natural con- 
tours so aptly that they seem as if they had not been built 
at all, but had flowered out of the soil like some strange, 
petrified vegetation. 

Major Fletcher wisely preserves a unity of impression by 
limiting his range to the pre-Ottoman period. The fountain 
of Qait Bey in the Haramu’sh-Sherif is the most recent build- 
ing which he takes as the central feature for a picture, and 
hence he shows us comparatively little of the western and 
north-western flanks of the city, where the ravines cease to 
engirdle the walls and allow modern suburbs to straggle 
towards a railway station over a comparatively level plateau. 
This, of course, is the aspect from which Jerusalem has been 
approached by most of her pilgrims and conquerors, ever 
since her sanctity first drew them up into her mountains out 
of the Philistine plain. On the other hand, most Christians 
think of Jerusalem in terms of the last pilgrimage of Jesus, 
and that long sky-line of the eastward walls, as seen from 
the Mount of Olives, must make almost the same visual 
impression to-day as it made nineteen hundred years ago. 


Aznotp J. ToynBEE. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


God’s Orchid. By HsALMAR BeRGMAN. Translated from the 
Swedish by E. CLASSEN. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d.) 

A Human Boy's Diary. By EDEN Puiturotts. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 

Gone Native. By AsTERIsK. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue name of Hjalmar Bergman is new to me, but I should 
not be surprised if ‘‘ God’s Orchid” were in Sweden regarded 
as a masterpiece, for even in translation it is a quite excep- 
tionally fine novel—remarkable both in form and substance. 
The action takes place on a single day—June 6th, 1913—but 
in that day we become acquainted with the whole life of the 
town of Wadképing, and with the lives of its chief inhabi- 
tants, most important of whom is that ingenious, highly 
successful, though disreputable person, H. H. Markurell. I 
dare say it is rash to suggest it, but the influence of Mr. 
Conrad seems to me to be everywhere perceptible in ‘‘ God’s 
Orchid”; certainly, if this is not the case, the parallels 
are at times extraordinary. The peculiar quality of the 
irony, the curious employment of repetition, even the repeti- 
tion of the initials, the H. H., when Markurell is alluded to, 
carry us straight back to the author of ‘“‘ The Secret Agent.” 
And the characters themselves—Markurell, his wife, Mrs. de 
Lorche, Carl Magnus—these would be perfectly in their 
element in a Conrad novel. Yet “God’s Orchid” is as far 
as possible from being an echo; it is an essentially original 
work. And it is a work that satisfies, that establishes con- 
fidence in the reader, all the persons in it having been so 
completely realized that even their most bizarre words and 
actions, their most secret and, at times, inexplicable 
thoughts, bear the stamp of truth. It is a full book, a rich 
book, and in its presentation of ordinary enough people has 
that quality of perpetual strangeness which is absorbing. The 
town is evoked with the same peculiar power: if a stick 
or a stone is mentioned, straightway it is there before us 
with the vividness of reality. In all this there is something 
more than mere talent, and there is more than mere talent 
in the stillness of that opening scene outside the “Bell” 
Inn, with the rat on the terrace, and Suzanne the cat watch- 
ing the rat affectionately, and the history master watching 
them both ; and in that amazing scene when Markurell learns 
from his wife that Johan is not really his son. The story 
becomes violent, poetic, fantastic, tragic, farcical, but never 
for a moment does it cease to ring true, and never is the 
unity of atmosphere broken. 


It is hardly likely that there will be a Swedish trans- 
lation of Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘Human Boy’s Diary,” never- 
theless, with the exception perhaps of E. W. Hornung’s 
“Fathers of Men,” I would rather have Mr. Phillpotts’s 
school stories than any others I know. Moreover, though 
they deliberately avoid any suggestion of unpleasantness, 
they strike me as being, within their limits, truer than any 
others. And they are among the very few school stories 
one can re-read; the tales written in ‘‘ The Human Poy” 
nearly a quarter of a century ago are still as fresh as prim- 
roses. “A Human Boy’s Diary” is just as delightful as its 
predecessors. Personally, I found it too short, and could 
have read on happily for another couple of hours, even if no 
very new ground had been broken, for the greatest charm of 
these tales lies undoubtedly in the manner of their telling. 
Invariably the part of author devolves upon one of the boys 
themselves, and uncommonly well young Medland performs 
his task in the present book, without the assistance, thank 
goodness ! of a plot, but with the precious gift of transporting 
us into his own world, and of making the slightest happen- 
ings amusing. I suppose most of one’s enjoyment really 
can be traced back to the infectious spirit of youth. Mr. 
Phillpotts makes it absolutely convincing: there is not a 
trace of effort, not a trace of professionalism ; it is all sheer 
pleasure, a pleasure which author and reader seem equally 
to share. : 

“Gone Native” is a realistic study of life in the South 
Seas. The man is a white man, the woman a Kanaka. It is 
not a well-constructed book, and the tragedy would have 
been more significant had the hero not been handicapped by 
illness. As it is, the failure of Donaldson’s Eden seems acci- 
dental ; that is to say, to be brought about more by drink 
and fever than by racial antagonism, though in the long 
run, even had he kept his health, disillusionment must have 
followed, when the woman lost her charm and the boy 
developed the unpleasing characteristics of his mother’s 
people. It is an interesting novel, with plenty of local colour, 


and, if it fails at times during the first part to hold us, there 


are two admirable and very moving scenes—one when 
Donaldson returns to save his child’s life, and the other the 
last scene of all. 

Forrest Rep. 


PIRATES. 


The Pirates’ Who's Who: Giving Particulars of the Lives 
and Deaths of the Pirates and Buccaneers. By PHILIP 
GossE. (Dulau. 10s.) 


THERE are two ways of approaching the pirate in literature. 
By dwelling on the element of daring and adventure in 
piracy, a writer may throw a veil of romance over an essen- 
tially sordid business, and produce a thrilling narrative. Or 
he may delve among forgotten records with the object of 
separating fact from legend, and filling a gap in the story of 
the sea. Mr. Gosse has fallen between the two stools: he 
has produced neither romance nor history. Short notices of 
obscure scoundrels, giving at most name, date turned pirate, 
and date hanged, fill a large part of his book, and are 
inevitably dull reading. His longer lives, such as those of 
Teach and Roberts, are not, to our taste, very exhilarating, 
despite the facetiousness with which he has enlivened them. 
On the other hand, the book is worthless as a work of refer- 
ence; for though Mr. Gosse refers, in his preface, to a few 
well-known authorities, such as Exquemelin, he very rarely 
cites any authority for individual lives, and the lives them- 
selves abound in omissions and inaccuracies. 

Mr. Gosse casts his net wide ; but many fish slip through 
its meshes. He stretches the definition of buecaneering to 
include Drake and other Elizabethans without a word as to 
the legal and political aspects of their operations so fully 
discussed by Corbett in ‘“‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy.”’ He 
includes Woodes Rogers, the privateer. He includes Paul 
Jones. He omits, among others, Sir Andrew Barton, hero of 
the famous ballad; Walsingham, who commanded an 
Algerine squadron in 1617; Sir Francis Verney, who also 
“followed the trade’’ from Algiers; Sir John Ferne, a col- 
league of Peter Easton’s, and John Nutt—not Captain 
Phillips’s master whom he gives, but the famous West 
Country pirate whose career is described in Forster's “ Life 
of Sir John Eliot.” 
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Kenneth, and let your : electric brilliance of a great 

father sit down! building depends upon a 
silver thread of fuse, the 
breaking of which brings 
darkness and disorder every- 
where; then remember that 
the whole of human activity 
hangs similarly by the 
silver thread of health. 
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Is it not most elementary wis- 
dom to make sure of health >— 
and profoundest folly to neglect 
the surest, pleasantest way to it? 
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His main interest appears to be in the pirates and 
buccaneers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and to them alone most of the general remarks in his preface 
apply. He passes lightly over such great corsairs as Dragut 
and Barbarosa, and he is neither full nor accurate in his 
accounts of such men as Simon Dansker, Peter Easton, and 
William Jackson. He states, for instance, that Dansker, the 
Dutchman, was killed in action with Sir Edward Spragge in 
1671; yet he himself describes him as cruising in “ the six- 
teenth century.” Simon Dansker became prominent about 
1608-9, and met his death in 1611. 

Mr. Gosse has a wondrous story of Prince Rupert, 
beginning, “ After an adventurous life as a soldier on the Con- 
tinent he sailed from Ireland in 1648,” and ending, “the 
loss of his brother broke his spirit, and he retired to Eng- 
land, where he died in his bed in 1682.’’ Another particu- 
larly unfortunate example of his researches is the account of 
Sir Henry Mainwaring, whose life and works, published by 
the Navy Records Society, are easily accessible. He describes 
Mainwaring as “a notorious Newfoundland pirate” (New- 
foundland was a favourite recruiting ground), and appears 
to know nothing of his connection with the Barbary corsairs. 
He knows that Mainwaring was pardoned ; but not that he 
was knighted. He attributes to him, by some confusion of 
names, a command he never held; but says no word of his 
real naval and official services, and makes no reference to his 
‘Discourse of Pirates,” one of the outstanding documents of 
the subject. 

To err is human; but such errors as these—and the list 
might easily be extended—do not inspire confidence. Mr. 
Gosse would have been well advised to confine his subject 
within narrower limits of date or definition, and get it up 
more thoroughly. 

C. Ernest Faye. 


A SHOOTING - GALLERY. 
A Gallery.. By Partie GUEDALLA. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Guepatia’s “ Gallery” is not a portrait-gallery. Here 
are no quiet, dignified rooms—such as those through which 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner has sometimes conducted us—in which 
we may study at leisure the actual likenesses of prophets, 
priests, and kings. Mr. Guedalla’s is a novel sort of shooting- 
gallery. It contains over two score of dummies, representing 
well enough their living prototypes, but arranged merely 
as targets for his own irony and wit. The fact that Mr. 
Guedalla is content to take his exercise in a gallery means, 
of course, that, unlike Mr. Lytton Strachey, he is not out 
for blood. Shooting, for him, is just a pleasant (and harmless) 
pastime, enabling him to exhibit his skill to the delight of 
himself and all beholders. His book, to drop the metaphor, 
has little serious value as revelation or interpretation ; but 
it is a brilliant display of wit, satire, and epigram. 

The volume is divided into three main sections. First 
of all, there are “The Seven Sages.” Among these, Mr. 
Guedalla deals rather disparagingly with M. Anatole France. 
Admirable fun is provided at the expense of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, represented as a modern Punch and Judy showman. 
Mr. Wells’s unique position is, we are told, revealed by the 
fact that, while other authors are ‘Literary Gossip,” he 
alone ranks as ‘‘ News.” In a final sentence, Mr. Wells 
is summarized as “a pair of bright eyes, watching the world 
alertly and not without malice.” To Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
life is ‘“‘ one long lane that leads to an eternal booby-trap.” 
Writing of ‘The Dynasts,” however, Mr. Guedalla mingles 
with his jests, as he sometimes can, a wise and welcome 
appreciation :— 

‘‘ Written in French, it would have been crowned by 
the Academy, nationalized, State-endowed, and played 
annually by two divisions at the Camp of Chilons. In 
Germany they would have built something vast for Reinhardt 
to produce it in. In Russian it would have made an English 
reputation. But solemn ladies continued to labour through 
‘War and Peace’ without a notion that an Englishman 
had caught the stamp and thunder of ten years of history 
in the great roll of a tragedy.” 

Among “The Seven Sleepers” are included Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. MacDonald. Mr, Guedalla’s sport with the latter 
is, somehow, a little tame. With Mr. Baldwin as his butt, 
however, he is more successful. Before the tragic eclipse of 
Mr. Bonar Law, he says, almost the only fact which public 


The Price of Freedom. By CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





inquiry could elicit about Mr. Baldwin was that he bred pigs. 
But this was enough to justify his election as Prime Minister, 
since it showed him to be in the true English tradition, 
which ‘always prefers someone, who is something, to be 
really something else.’’ Above all, we like our Premiers to 
sit among the red boxes at Westminster and sigh for the 
English countryside :— 

‘These thwarted longings are an invariable indication 
of political aptitude. . . . Mr. Disraeli, who died in politics 
at seventy-six, craved only for the conversation of his fellow- 
farmers in Buckinghamshire. Lord Palmerston, who died 
in office at eighty, wag believed to know no pleasure except 
in Hampshire. And Mr. Gladstone, who only retired at 
eighty-five in deference to the failure of eyes and ears and 
the successful persuasion of his united colleagues, found his 
sole happiness in the crash of falling trees at Hawarden.” 

Finally, we come to ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Liberalism.” 
The longest essay is devoted to Mr. Lloyd George, who lends 
himself to the author’s purpose as obviously as Mr. Asquith, 
“‘whose career has abounded in rich dramatic possibilities 
which he has shamelessly neglected,” fails to do. Mr. 
Guedalla describes Viscount Grey as a type of the “ Penny 
Plain” politician. In the course of a chuckling, but admir- 
ing, estimate of Viscount Haldane, he says of his appoint- 
ment to the War Office that “as a practical joke, it was a 
conspicuous failure; but as a piece of administration, it 
enjoyed a singular success.” For Mr. Churchill, on the 
other hand, whose name “is high up on the short waiting 
list of England’s Mussolinis,” he reserves the bitterest darts 
of his raillery. 
GiuBeRT THOMAS. 


THE RIDDLE OF AMERICA. 


America To-day and To-morrow. By Alderman Sir CHARLES 
CHEERS WAKEFIELD. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
(Scribner, 

12s. 6d.) 


America is a mystery. Travellers’ tales of Darkest Africa 
derive at least a certain family likeness from a universal 
atmosphere of jungle and savages ; but accounts of America 
vary between the extremes of praise and condemnation, with 
no apparent point of contact. Self-portraits are as contra- 
dictory as descriptions by visitors to the country. Are the 
Americans the most truly progressive, the most genuinely 
idealistic people in the world, or do they think entirely in 
terms of dollars? Must we accept as true the unspeakable 
mediocrity of ‘‘ Babbitt’? and ‘“‘ Main Street,” and believe 
with Mr. Upton Sinclair and Mr. Bertrand Russell that 
American education is simply a mechanical process which 
turns out human beings as true to type as if the Deity had 
taken to mass-production? Or may we see in America the 
heirs of those Athenians who, Thucydides said, were ‘‘ men 
of enterprise, quick to conceive a project and to put into 
action whatevex, they conceive”? Are the United States 
God’s own countsy, or merely a land flowing with ice-cream 
sodas and boot-leg whisky? Are they better symbolized by 
the Statue of Liberty or the packing-houses of Chicago? 
The truth is that America is too big to be taken in at 
one glance, and that we suffer from too many undigested 
first impressions. In Sir Charles Wakefield we have a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of a point of view which he thoroughly 
understands. As President of the British Sulgrave Institute, 
he is pledged to the cause of that friendship between the 
English-speaking peoples which he rightly regards as one 
of the first essentials of a peaceful world. His book does 
this cause no small: service. It is in part a record of the 
Sulgrave Delegation’s visit to America in 1922, in part a 
survey of the principal tendencies in the country to-day, 
and a description of some of its leading men. All these 
studies, except that of Woodrow Wilson, are based on per- 
sonal recollections. Perhaps the most remarkable figure 
is that of Henry Ford, a man whose amazing combination 
of apparently contradictory qualities may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the American nation. At the same time “an 
idealist and a revolutionary” and “ the practical man 
in excelsis,” he stands for the imagination and spirit of 
adventure which certainly exists in America, though we are 
debarred from believing in it by a convention which declares 
that imagination and machinery are mutually exclusive 
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RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
By N. BISHOP HARMAN, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., 
F.R.C.S.Eng. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Bishop Harman, from the medical standpoint, deals 
in an extremely interesting way with ‘ Religion and the New 
Psychology,’ and shows that the modern teaching strengthens 
the belief in immortality.”—The Spectator. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS APPLIED TO 
MODERN LIFE 
By CYRIL J. FLOWER, M.A. Foreword by 
Dr. L. P. JACKS. viii+116 pp. Cloth, 3s. net. 
Paper covers, 2s. net. 


‘Chapters of thoughtful and enlightened interpretation.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
LIFE 


By S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 270 pp. 6s. net. 

“Dr. Mellone applies critical judgment to the records, and 

combines with it a fair moral judgment, which enables him to 
present positive results.”—British Weekly. 


CHRISTIANITY APPLIED TO THE LIFE 
OF MEN AND OF NATIONS 
By CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 51 pp. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


‘Everything that Dr. Gore writes is of course suggestive 
and worthy of close attention, and this lecture should be 
widely read.”—Westminster Gazette. 


IS CHRISTIANITY PRACTICAL ? 
By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A., D.Litt. 96 pp. 
Cloth, 3s. net. Paper covers, 2s. net. 


“The author endeavours to show that Christianity can be 
applied in trade and in politics, and faces frankly the diffi- 
culties involved.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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If we doubt the existence of this spirit, we have only 
to turn to President Coolidge for corroboration. His appre- 
ciation of “ Andrew Carnegie: Organizer for Service,” shows 
a man of the same, to us, curious idealism in the pursuit 
of material objects. It is a quality that can become dan- 
gerous, as President Coolidge is well aware. Almost every 
one of his thirty addresses, “selected,” his publishers tell 
us, “to present his conceptions of our national principles,” 
stresses the theme that “the price of freedom,” as of all 
other benefits, is service. Because America gives to her 
citizens a fuller measure of freedom than any other country 
—so runs his message—the duty of each one of them to his 
fellows and to the world is correspondingly greater. It is 
the same principle to which Woodrow Wilson appealed when 
he called on America to recognize “the duty of the 
strongest,” and, as Sir Charles Wakefield points out, we too 
often forget to how great an extent she has been faithful to 
this duty. 

The great interest of President Coolidge’s speeches to 
an English reader lies not so much in his conscious inter- 
pretation of American ideals as in his unconscious illustra- 
tion of them. His anniversary addresses—studies of great 
men or sketches of the growth of some New England town- 
ship—are full of instruction, not in American history, but in 
the American attitude towards history—the qualities 
Americans revere in their heroes, and the achievements they 
like to dwell on in their past. His views on education, on 
religion, on this country, are all illuminating. Perhaps most 
of all is an insidious habit of talking in terms of material 
gain. One’s final impression is of an America which has 
escaped the error of regarding material and spiritual welfare 
as distinct and unconnected aims, but is not yet safe from 
the danger of assigning too high a place to the former. The 
heart of America is in the right place. One wonders whether 
the road she is following will lead her there. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Lifting Mist. By Austin Harrison. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Although one can still buy a rollicking school yarn for 
a few pence, the more expensive kind of public-school story 
has, since Mr. Alec Waugh, become a mixture of the problem 
novel, educational tracts, and a mere treatise on the dangers 
and difficulties of puberty. Mr. Harrison does not disdain 
to remember ratte A ence ragging, fisticuffs, and all the per- 
quisites of Tom Brown, but ‘his main thesis that a public 
school, while benefiting a large majority of boys, may harm 
a minority appears somewhat trite. Indeed, the present 
tendency of dealing with the more unpleasant aspects of 
school life and cult of the sensitive, thoughtful boy are 
almost as tiresome as the sentimentalism of ““ Eric’ or 
“The Hill.’ Fortunately, Mr. Harrison escapes into a 
pretty idyllic series of episodes, which have an air of Peter 
Pan, Wendy, and the treetops, and are full of fancy. 

* * * 


The on. $y Eoirn Ayrton ZANGWILL. (Allen & Unwin. 
s. 6d.) 


The space occupied by the advanced young woman in 
present-day propagandist novels becomes alarmingly exten- 
sive, but the exigencies of fiction are such that she is, 
in the closing chapters, modified and reduced to old-fashioned 
romance. The pamphlet is best. ‘The Call’ is a com- 
pelling study of the early days of the women’s suffrage move- 
ment, but, in topical interest, it must suffer from time’s 
passage, for the bitterness of the struggle has been forgotten 
in the war. But these recollections of the Cat and Mouse Act 
and of forcible feeding make at times very painful reading. 
The study of Ursula Winfield, a young scientist, with a 
frivolous mother and Conservative stepfather, has, however, 
a very human interest: she is drawn by gradual conviction 
into the militant movement, breaks her windows, suffers from 
brutal prison treatment, and loses her fiancé, who is opposed 
to her political activities. It is an uncomfortable book for 
mere men readers. 

7 * + 


Race, By WILLIAM McFer. (Secker. 7s, 6d.) 


Mr. McFee has given us a curiously interesting story of 
one of those distant suburbs of London which, once-in the 
country and having a separate life of their own, are now 
caught fast in the tentacles of the great city. Set in this 
tale of suburban life there is another and more ambitious 


story, in which Mr. McFee shows us the effect of foreign 
blood upon our racial characteristics. The interwoven stories 
are primarily concerned with two families, the Heaths, the 
head of which is an invalid ex-master of a national school, 
and the Strikers, the head of which is a prosperous wine- 
merchant, and, as a link between them, the French youth 
whom the Strikers take into their family. The story is 
realistic enough, but unlike the crude realism with which 
these classes are generally treated in a modern novel, 
Mr. McFee’s realism is real enough to embrace the romance 
that gives colour and vividness to details that are often seen 
as merely ordinary or commonplace. The faults of the novel 
are that sometimes .Mr. McFee’s style is too portentous 
for his matter, and that the conclusion of the book leaves too 
much to the reader’s imagination. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Old Naval Prints, their Artists and Engravers. By Com- 
mander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. Edited by GEOFFREY 
Houtme. (‘* The Studio.” 63s.) 

This is a volume to rejoice the heart of all who care for 
old prints or old ships. It contains 96 excellent reproduc- 
tions (24 of them in colour) from prints of actions at sea, 
ranging from the Armada to the capture of the “ President ”’ 
in 1815. The work of Dutch and other foreign artists is 
represented ; but the subjects are all taken from British 
naval history, and the prints are chronologically arranged. 
To each is appended a brief description of the incident repre- 
sented, and in the text which precedes the plates Commander 
Robinson, whose qualifications need no emphasis, supplies a 
“running commentary upon the pictures against an his- 
torical background, indicating the place which each event 
filled in the story of the sea,’ together with remarks on 
the historical veracity of the prints, and some account of 
the artists and engravers. Many of the prints reproduced 
are very rare. Their artistic merit is unequal ; but many of 
them reach a high level as examples of the engraver’s and 
aquatintist’s art. As a pictorial record of naval war and of 
the development of ship types, the collection has great 
historical value. The edition is limited to 1,500 copies. 

* * * 


Logic. Part III. By W. E. Jonxson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d ) 


This volume of Mr. Johnson’s monumental work deals 
with “ The Logical Foundations of Science.’’ It is not as 
well arranged as the first two volumes, and Mr. Johnson’s 
method of answering a question before stating the question 
is often carried to excess. There are three distinct problems. 
In the first place there is an elaborate and ingenious 
analysis of the considerations which are, in point of fact, 
operative in our judgments of likelihood ; here he is dealing 
with what makes us feel that certain expectations are plaus- 
ible or unplausible, and what he says would fit a subjective 
or an objective account of causality. Mr. Johnson himself 
takes the objective view, and his second problem is an 
exposition of his metaphysical theory. He claims that it is 
impossible to give an account of what happens, unless one 
believes that there are persisting substances which lie at 
the back of the changing phenomena of the manifest 
universe and have real causal relations with one another. 
His treatment of his own case is masterly, but one cannot 
but feel disappointed at the extreme brevity of his reference 
to the purely subjective Humian doctrine. The final prob- 
lem is that of the application of his theory to the relation 
of mind to matter. In some ways this is one of the most 
important parts of the work. He makes out a conclusive 
case against the assumption of complete psycho-physical 
parallelism, and it is to 2 hoped that it will fall into the 
hands of the laity, as well as of professional logicians. 

* & * 


Redburn, his First Voyage. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
7s. 6d.) 


This is the sixth volume in Messrs. Cape’s “ Library 
Edition ’’ of Melville’s works. “ Redburn”’ is not one of 
its author’s best-known works, but it is an interesting book. 
It was published in 1849, almost immediately after “ Mardi,” 
but, unlike “ Mardi,’’ it is autobiographical, describing his 
first voyage in 1837 as a ship’s boy to and from Liverpool 

* * * 
Index Generalis, 1923-1924. Issued under the direction of 

R DE MONTESSUS DE BaLLORE, (Dent. 22s. 6d.) 


This is one of the most remarkable books of reference, 
for it is a translation of a year-book, supported by the 
French Government, giving detailed information of the con- 
stitution and staffs of the world’s Universities, libraries, 
observatories, scientific institutes, and learned societies. 
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